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Memorabilia. 


THE Quarterly Review for July contains six 

articles on the war, with three others on 
(1) ‘Life at Devonshire House,’ by Earl 
Spencer; (2) ‘St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ by 
Robert Sencourt; (3) ‘ Science and the Aver- 
age Farmer,’ by Viscount Bledisloe. 

Mr. J. M. Spaight, in ‘Bombing and 
Morale,’ quotes and discusses the following 
from Mr. Victor Gollancz’s book ‘ Shall our 
Children Live or Die?’ 


To destroy morale the Germans bomb civilian 
populations far from any military objective. Do 
we do the same? I do not know whether we do, 
but the words must be wrung from me that, if thus 
alone we could win, we should, God forgive us, 
be right. .. I do not blame newspapers for advo- 
cating it, if they think, as I deny, that it is a 
military necessity or effective policy, for the defeat 
of Hitler should be our supreme consideration. 

Mr, Gollancz’s book is also considered in ‘ The 
Challenge to ‘‘ Vansittartism”’,’ by Mr. J. 
W. Worsley : 

His book is an able piece of propaganda for in- 
ternational socialism. .. But unless an argument 
for universal socialism could be shown to be the 
true answer to Lord Vansittart’s realism, the sub- 
title of Mr. Gollancz’s book, ‘“‘ A reply to Lord 
Vansittart,” indicates an essay in cross-purposes. 
Canon Roger Lloyd writes on the ‘ Anglo- 
Russian Alliance and the Future,’ and Mr. 
Lewis Spence on ‘Bushido: its Rise and 
Effacement. ’ 





WE have before now wondered at a passage 

in praise of Clough at the end of 
Arnold’s lectures ‘On Translating Homer’ ; 
“He had not . . . traduced his friends, nor 
flattered his enemies, nor disparaged what 
he admired, not praised what he despised.’’ 
We should have expected Arnold’s praise to 





be given to the man who had not traduced his. 
enemies, nor flattered his friends, nor over- 
pee what he admired, nor disparaged what. 
e did not love, However that may be, here 
are some sentences in a similar tone which 
satisfy us entirely : 
- + +a man whom erudition has not blunted, whose 
sensibilities have remained into later life fresh and 
vivid, who is too sensible to have joined any gang 
or to have taken refuge behind any jargon, who 
has, apparently, never thought it necessary to court 
attention or seek notoriety by standing on his head 
or by telling the plain man, his brother, that he 
can only save his soul, and incidentally his reputa- 
tion, by admiring that at which his gorge rises. 
Queries are invited. 


THE Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 

Manchester, for May-June (202 pp. 
2s, 6d.) is at once a miscellany and a learned 
review, Most in our own line is an article on 
selected Cheshire seals (twelfth-seventeenth 
century) from the collections in the John 
Rylands Library, five of which are repro- 
duced. Other articles are on ‘ Letters from 
the War Front in Ancient Mesopotamia,’ 
‘The Priestly Code, the Legislation of the 
Old Testament and Graf-Wellhausen,’ ‘ St. 
Paul in Ephesus: (4) The Corinthian Corres- 
pondence,’ ‘The Dawn of the Revival of 
Learning: (II) The Discovery of the New 
World,’ ‘ The Collapse of France in 1419-20,’ 
and ‘ Psychological Aspects of English Social 
Stratification.” The last mentioned is (in 
spite of its polysyllabic title) of general in- 
terest. Professor H. B. Charlton has a study 
of the character of Hamlet, By a coincidence, 
after reading it we chanced to open ‘ The 
Later Life of Thomas Hardy ’ and there found 
Mrs. Hardy quoting her husband as saying: 
“The people in Shakespeare act as if they 
were not quite closely thinking of what they 
are doing, but were great philosophers giving 
the main of their mind to the general human 
situation,’ which is a kind way of putting 
Professor Charlton’s criticism of Hamlet that 
he is always thinking abstractly. 


(HE English Cardinals since the restoration 
of the Hierarchy have never been other 
than patriotic Englishmen. If Newman were 
writing on the present war his argument 
would be only very slightly different from 
what it was in his eight letters headed ‘ Who’s 
to Blame?’—to blame for the untoward 
events in the Crimean War. He might still 
have written to this effect, if less satirically 
in our much graver circumstances : 

May I never be a Minister of State or Field- 
Marshal! I’d be an _ individual self-respecting 
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Briton, in my own private castle, with the Times 
to see the world by, and pen and paper to scribble 
off withal to some public print, and set the world 
right. Public men are only my own employés; 1 use 
them as I think fit, and turn them off without 
warning. Aberdeen, Gladstone, Sydney Herbert, 
Newcastle, what are they muttering about services 
and ingratitude? . . . Raglan, Burgoyne, Dundas 
—I cannot recollect all the fellows’ names—can 
they merit aught? Can they be profitable to me 
their lord and master? And so. . . not caring that 
in fact they are serving me with all their strength, 
nor asking whether, if they manage ill, it be not, 
perchance, because er are in the fetters of Con- 
stitutional red tape, which have weighed on their 
hearts and deadened their energies... I think it 
becoming and generous—during, not after their 
work, not when it is ended, but in the very energy 
of conflict—to institute a formal process of inquiry 
into their demerits, not secret, not indulgent to 
their sense of honour, but in the hearing of all 
Europe. - neh 

How far these ways of managing a crisis can be 
amended in a_ self-governing Nation, it is most 
difficult to say. 


It is to that, that the letters address them- 
selves. We may find occasion in a later num- 
ber to examine his argument. 


{)URSELVES admirers these forty years of 

Robertson of Brighton we were shocked by 
a story that Bishop Hensley Henson tells of 
him: 


A. told me an anecdote which he had himself 
received from Charles Robertson, the preacher’s 
only son. When Charles was at home preparing 
his lessons, the tame canary, a familiar and insis- 
tent bird, interrupted him by hopping on to his 
book. He moved it away with his Rand, but the 
bird, continuing its advances, finally got its leg 
broken against the young student’s finger. Robert- 
son arrived. ‘‘ Where is the canary?” he asked. 
“Tt has flown up there,” replied the boy; “I 
think its leg is broken,” and he told how the 
disaster had happened. ‘“‘ That cannot be true: 
you have tortured the poor creature, and you have 
lied as well”: and, forthwith, the unhappy Charles 
was whisked off to his father’s room, and flogged. 
Later, he repeated his story to his mother, and she 
became his advocate with Robertson, when, after 
some hours of miserable wandering in the open- 
air, he returned to the house. ~He received the 
Narrative in silence, went at once to his son’s 
room, and, rousing him from sleep, bade him hold 
out his hand. “Let us shake hands, Charles, I 
apologise to you for doubting your word, as one 
gentleman to another.” In this story, what is the 
more significant—the hot impulse which produced 
precipitate and unjust action or the prompt 
repentance, expressing itself in almost excessive and 
formal self-humiliation? 


Our own comment would have been that the 
story revives our tenderness for Patmore’s 


poem ‘The Toys,’ which has been so hack- 
neyed that we had grown rather shy of it. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE EARLY LETTERS AND CAREER 
OF THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. 


(See ante pp. 3, 40.) 


My Lord,22 

Having occasion to write to my Lady Hun. 
tingdon, and also to send a letter of my neigh- 
bour Mrs, Hayton’s to her Ladyship, and not 
knowing how to address her Ladyship, I make 
bold to enclose it to your Lordship, and am 
assured that you will not take it amiss. Cap- 
tain Hastings, if he be with your Lordshi 
and alive, for I am doubtful about him, will 
do me the favour to put it in a cover and 
forward it to her Ladyship. 

There is now at this very time a famous 
Hunt at Catterick bridge, about a mile from 
the Vicar’s house. The present Member, Lord 
Darlington, the Duke of Cleveland, Lord 
Warkworth, Capt Lambert, two Mr. Vane’s 
and three or four more gentlemen. They live 
in the public house, and on the days they 
don’t go out with the dogs, amuse themselves 
I suppose, with cards, and as well as they can. 
Your Lordship would ill take up with such 
a life, no less than your humble servant and 
chaplain. But de gustibus non disputandum. 
Capt Lambert and Mr. Raby Vane were at 
church on Sunday, but being a sacrament-day, 
I could but barely ask the former how he did 
as he went out of the church: 

My wife desires leave to present her 
humble duty to your Lordship, and I remain, 
with all grateful attachment, My Lord, 

Theophilus Lindsey. 

Catterick, Novr. 1, 1765. 


Richmond, Janry. 14, 17663 

I here receive my ever honored Benefactor’s 
kind letter; with some concern, I own, that 
your Lordship has been so long confined from 
such a trifling accident, but with great satis 
faction yet no surprise, that you have known 
how to turn such a confinement to so good 
account. Indeed none knows how to employ 
such retired hours better, and especially with 
such a friend under your roof, who I hope is 
secured from all apprehensions of any great 
bodily ailments to disturb that quiet and re 
pose which he so well deserves, But your 
Lordship will expect some account of my 








22 Unpublished, Ha 8319. : 
23 Unpublished, Ha 8320. No salutation. 
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neighbour and quondam visitor of your Lord- 
ship in the rue des Augustins. No longer ago 
than last week I went there upon the rumor 
of an approaching rupture. I met Lord Dar- 
lington going out of the room, and found his 
brother Raby Vane, and other company, but 
they soon dispersed, and I was left alone. I 
did not ask any impertinent questions which 
would not here become me, but from the con- 
versation could perceive things were made up. 
The lady came to dinner, and things appeared 
as usual, tho never well. But Capt Lambert, 
who left the house only on New Year’s day, 
should have called at the Park, which I dare 
say he would have done, if he had not sus- 

ted, as I did, that your Lordship had been 
ong in town. He is said to know more than 
any body. But since I came hither, where we 
are now upon a visit, I am told that matters 
have been made up by the interposition of 
Lady Darlington—that there is suspected to 
be a preference of some body, whether a pre- 
dilection before marriage on the Lady’s side, 
is not said, but it is believed that things are 
only patched up, for a short season. I must 
say I never saw anything on the gentleman’s 
side but a most affectionate attention, and 
complaisance and good nature, but I never 
from the first, perceived any returns on the 
lady’s side. I write this in haste, under the 
Archdeacon’s roof, who begs I will make his 
respectful duty acceptable to your Lordship, 
in which my wife begs leave most humbly to 
join. I do, and must forever remain, 

; Theophilus Lindsey. 

Ishal le [sic] again next week to pay a fare- 
wel visit before they go to , after 
which I will — pay my duty to your 
Lordship. May I trouble your Lordship with 
my best respects to Capt Hastings, Mr. Hem- 
ington and all friends, 


Nala near Bedale 
eb. 
My Lord,24 seg 

I address this to your Lordship in town 
where I hope it will find you, as that will 
cg ma po oy you are quite recovered 
rom your late ugly sprain, often harder to 
be cured than a hg 

I shd have written sooner as I promised, but 
nothing new offered concerning Pamphilus 
and Pamphila, only apparently that they are 
not well together. Some attribute the 
disagreement, to the cause formerly hinted : 
But others to the awkward fashions 
of the latter, such as savour more of 
te nursery than the woman of fashion. I 


24 Unpublished, Ha 8321. 











hope matters will be made up, for it grieves 
me to think that any — should make so 
young a person unhappy thro so long a life 
as probably may fall to her lot. I was with 
them again about 10 days ago, and I do not 
hear they are yet gone to town, which circum- 
stance alone makes people talk, as they have 
no company with ’em, scarce any near ’em, 
and are both young, and not averse it may 
be supposed, to the world and to company. 

I have now a history to tell your Lord- 
ship, which I have from a person of some 
rank, and of great honour and veracity. 

Padre Lante, of a noble family at Mantua, 
a relation to Cardinal Lante, Governor of 
Rome, lately a Franciscan Fryar in that city, 
a Doctor in Theology, and Preacher, in the 
Lent,occasionally in the great northern cities 
of Italy, left that country and became a con- 
vert to Protestantism about three years ago, 
since which time he has passed his time in 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, and been 
about seven months in England: is very poor, 
but very oeconomical of his little gains by 
teaching Italian: appears rather an honest 
than an able man; has refused great offers to 
return into his own country: He made a toler- 
able shift, till within this month, when he 
married a young girl of 24, daughter of a 
French refugee, very capable of teachin 
young ladies, and he young gentlemen, an 
thence in imagination a fine fortune to be 
soon gotten: But she has not yet one scholar 
—he very few—and some part of both their 
clothes are now in pledge for a debt incurred 
by and since their marriage, particularly for 
their lodgings, which he was over-persuaded, 
tho upon not unplausible pretenses, to take 
near the Royal Exchange. 

He has applied in vain to my Lords, the 
Archbishops and some of the superior bishops, 
tho’ his testimonials are undeniable, and his 
whole character that of a modest, frugal, tem- 
perate man. I cannot exactly tell where he 
lodges, but will enquire more particularly, 
tho’ I suppose such a man might readily be 
found on enquiry near the exchange. A 
stranger in a strange country ; a sufferer for 
integrity in a right or wrong cause, is an 
object of real compassion, and I never knew 
your Lordship in amy whole life turn away 
from such a one, but have known you turn 
to many. A little present temporary relief 
to such a one I am sure you will not refuse, 
tho’ it may not be in your power to procure 
him anything settled; and yet I am no less 
sure that this would not be neglected, if it 
came in your way. 

I rejoice to hear that the Stamp-act is likely 
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to be repealed. We have no popes in England, 
not even my Lords the Bishops in their par- 
liamentary capacity. If therefore our Senators 
have made a wrong, or unpolitic decree, why 
not revoke it? My accounts likewise tell me, 
and I have reason to give credit to them, that 
the Duke of B. with a squadron of about 
50, and the Earl of B. his county-man, with 
about 70 more, are the great opponents of 
W. P. whom I, a poor vicar, look upon to be 
a most noble character, from his late pleadings 
in the cause of Liberty, his country, and 
mankind. 

Farewel, my honored Lord—For a course 
of many years you have found me honestly, 
I trust, but yet often too warmly and ea a 
opposing and er 4 ting some points and have 
always borne with, tho sometimes rapp’d me 
on. the knuckles for it. I do not find my sen- 
timente alter’d as to the great points of truth 
and liberty, but I think I do and can now 
bear others, more patiently, to take that 
liberty which I claim for myself, Continue 
me, I pray you, your kind regards, and believe 
me, my Lord, with all respect etc. 

Theophilus Lindsey. 


Catterick Jan'y. 10. 1769 
My Lord,% 

If I could persuade myself that my abilities 
or situation could afford anything acceptable 
to your Lordship, I should oftener pay my 
devoirs, where his are always so truly due, 
and most chearfully paid. But I must not let 
the new years commencement pass without 
presenting the tender of my constant good 
wishes for your Lordship, and the assurance 
of my no less constant gratitude for such 
a friend. 

I hope, my Lord, that you continue to enjoy 
the flow of health with which you have hither- 
to been blessed, without interruption, and I 
hope also it will go along with you toa long, 
green and useful old age, useful to friends 
and acquaintance, and to your country whose 
interests none knows better, because none sees 
better, because none less blinded by selfish 
aims of ambition or avarice. 

Tho’ I live much out of the world, I en- 
deavour all I can to see and know what is 
passing in it. And there are three books 
which I have lately read, which, if they 
should have escaped your Lordship’s notice, I 
would venture to recommend. Their titles are 
1. Standing armies, Continued corruptions, 

and Popular discontents considered etc. 
2. The natienal debt no national grievance. 





25 Unpublished, Ha 8322. 





3. The Patriot King displayed—Hen. viii, 
There is such a vein of good sense, and some 
thing so lively and singular in the style and 
turn of this last, that I confess, I have been 
quite charmed with it, 

And the two former hola forth most wise 
and important truths for such as you, my 
Lord, and not unworthy our’s and your royal 
master’s. ear, where I trust, that truth is not 
a rare or unwelcome guest. 

I am more a stranger than I could wish 
to the state and condition of my Lady Hunt 
ingdon, and Lady Moira; truly intered [sic] 
as I must ever be in what concerns both. How- 
ever it is not for want of respectful inquiry 
on my part. I trust that your nephews, that 
are under your Lordship’s eye, give you satis 
faction by their promising improvement in 
everything, rational, manly, and worthy of 
their birth and their years. 

May I take the liberty, thro your Lordship, 
to convey my dutiful regards where always 
due. My wife’s humble duty waits upon your 
Lordship, and I have the honour to be, My 
Lord, ete. 

Theophilus Lindsey. 


Catterick. Jan. 26. 1770. 
My Lord,6 

Hearing that your Lordship was in the 
country I deferr’d the tender of my best wishes 
for many years of true honour and happiness 
to come till I could learn your return to town. 
And the same way of intelligence that has 
notified this has also notified what does and 
must ever do you honour, that you came to 
town to relinquish a Post in the government 
which you would not be suffered to hold with- 
out deserting that first of all dufies which a 
good citizen owes to his country. To resign at 
the same time and for the same motives with 
the upright Lord Camden, your very old 
friend, must ever do your Lordship credit in 
the annals of your country. And I trust and 
hope you will now, my Lord, stand forth, and 
exert those great natural talents and abili- 
ties which you are blest with, far superior 
to his that now figures as Premier, and by the 
measures he is pursuing, to the ruin of his 
country. But I hope he will be stop’d in his 
career, I hope there is enough of virtue and 
public spirit, to stop the ravages of increasing 
corruption, and save our country. 

I believe I did not at the time write to your 
Lordship to acquaint you with it, but I 
thought it my duty as a good citizen at the 
time to go to York to a meeting for a petition, 








26 Unpublished, Ha 8323. 
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where I was more confirmed in my sentiments, 
and most heartily set my hand to them. There 
is an end of our constitution, if a single reso- 
lution of one branch of the legislature, the 
house of commons, can disable and totally 
expel a member of that house not disabled 
or incapacitated by the law of the land. 

Dr. Blackstone’s last reply to the Senti- 
ments of an english free-holder, is in the first 
part, a metaphysical wordy quibble, and in 
the sequel assertions of such a power in the 
breasts [sic] of an elected representative 
which, it cannot be proved by precedent that 
the constitution ever did lodge with them, 
and which, if it could be proved, ought to 
be abolished, and not suffered even an hour, 
as being totally destructive of the very end of 
government, the salus populi, Blackstone takes 
no note of the most masterly pamphlet of the 
times upon the question, ‘‘ a fair trial of the 
important question, or the Rights of Election 
stated.’’ Written in the true spirit of an 
Englishman and with a knowledge of law 
and the constitution, and a strictness of logit 
cal argument, superior to any thing that I 
have seen. But why do I talk. of these matters 
to your Lordship, who live in the midst of 
them, et quorum pars magna es.—It is only 
to tell your Lordship that I am not, nor ever 
shall be unconcerned in what relates to the 
common weal while I can know anything 
about it. And I do not think such a concern 
at all incompatible. with that of a Clergiman, 
a Teacher of truth, and virtue and righteous- 
ness. If Government goes on well, every sub- 
ordinate spring will go well too. If corrup- 
tion, and venality, and the means of vice and 
luxury were removed, our Gentry would set 
better examples to their inferiors amongst us, 
and would be virtuous and honest because they 
would not have such great temptations laid in 
their way to be otherwise. 

I hope, my much honored Lord, that you 
continue to enjoy perfect health, without 
any ugly returns. of that hereditary bilious 
complaint with which your Lordship was once 
or twice afflicted at Ledstone in the summer. 
My Lady Huntingdon’s perfect health how- 
ever, which I hear of with great joy, is a 
pledge and earnest to her son of his own at 
and much beyond her age. 

May I beg the favour of your Lordship to 
let the enclosed be transmitted to her Lady- 
ship. My wife joins with me in all grateful 
regards and duty to your Lordship, and I 
temain, invariably 

. Theophilus Lindsey. 

P.S, Who would have thought, in the year 
1749, when your Lordship from Oxford met at 





r 





Henley a certain party, that Agis would have 
turned out Mungo. 


My Lord,?? 

_ In a letter which I wrote to Captain Hast- 
ings from Alnwick Castle, I told him I in- 
tended soon to do myself the honour of writing 
to your Lordship. 

The [Castle is much alter’d since] your 
Lordship saw it in your passage into Scotland 
sitteen years ago, when you took me up on 
your réturn with Lord Stormont to the Park, 
and where Messrs. Stanley, Fitz-herbert, 
Webb, Lord and Lady Moira, ° Mlle. 
Ligondes, &c. soon joined the party. 
{I have not seen Sion since its improvement, 
but I am told this castle does not fall short 
of it in beauty and magnificence, and has even 
an air of Gothic grandeur in the apartments 
that goes beyond it. The outward face of the 
castle is restored to nearly the same appear- 
ance it had 300 years ago.] Your Lordship 
[will conjecture how much has been done] in 
it, [when I tell you], from the best authori- 
ties, that the sum of [ten thousand pounds 
was expended the year before the last] in the 
castle and about it. And you knew {that the 
D[{ uke] of Nif{orthumberla]nd is so good a cal- 
culator and contractor as to have always work 
done for his money.] And [there are still 
betwixt one and two hundred hands daily em- 
ployed in widening the river] that was under 
the castle [and finishing a new-made chapel, 
etc. The Duchess was somewhat lethargic at 
and after dinner at my first arrival, but in 
eight or ten days it was all shook off, so that 
I think she did not wisely to leave the place 
that agreed with her so well. His Grace was 
very well, but grown much lamer in an 
ordinary way on his feet than he was three 
years past. I wonder they can bear the 
slavery of two public days a week. I don’t 
think his Grace so good a levee-man as my 
neighbour Lord Holdernesse, who has now got 
into his castle with his family, and has his 

During my travels in the north, I met with 
great ease and affability to every one. I have 
had the honour to drink to your Lordship’s 
health at both the chateaux. 

During my travels in the north, I met with 
a book very lately published, by Mr. James 
Beattie, professor in Aberdeen, with the title, 
‘ An essay on the nature and-immutability of 
truth in opposition to sophistry and scepti- 
cism.’ I could heartily wish to recommend 
the book to your Lordship’s perusal, who are 
no superficial reader of anything. Forgive 


2% * Hastings MSS.’, iii, 149-50. 
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me saying that I think it will help to correct 
some prejudices, not originally upon your 
mind, to my certain knowledge, but of late 
years taken up, and which, tho’ common with 
some little minds that I know, yet your great 
good sense is naturally above them. 

The master of the house where I have been 
is no moralizer, or theorist of any sort, like 
one to whom I have the honour to address 
myself. Yet he retails little scraps of objec- 
tions against certain primary points for 
which I used to battle, as you remember, but 
which he seems to have taken up merely from 
hearsay, and not from inquiry into the sub- 
ject. As to politics, I have found little good 
stirring anywhere. The ship of the common- 
wealth is crazy, all agree, but whether the 
intention be to refit her, or to get into a good 
berth themselves, this deponent saith not. ] 

The public prints, and a letter also from 
my sister informs me that your Lordship is 
arrived at Donington-park. I wish you to be 
no _— there than I have commonly and 
often known you, which is no bad wish. My 
wife desires I would present her duty to you, 
and I have the honour. to be, with esteem and 
gratitude, 

My Lord, 
etc., 
Theophilus Lindsey. 

May I take the liberty to desire your Lord- 
ship to give the enclosed to Mr. Dawson to 
send over at some convenient opportunity to 
my sister at Packington. 

Catterick, September 4, 1770. 


CuHarLes F, MULLETT. 


“THE PRUDENT CRANE”: 
‘PARADISE LOST,’ VII, 425-431. 


Part loosly wing the Region, part more wise 

In common, rang’d in figure wedge thir way, 

Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 

Thir Aierie Caravan high over Sea’s 

Flying, and over Lands with mutual wing 

Easing thir flight; so stears the prudent Crane 

Her annual Voiage, born on Windes. 
THE Meaning of this passage has always 

hinged = the interpretation of the 

phrase ‘‘with mutual wing | Easing thir 
flight.” The present note will draw upon 
the popular Renaissance encyclopedias of 
science to suggest a new interpretation of the 
phrase and to adduce some evidence for Mil- 
ton’s choice of the word ‘‘ prudent ’’ to des- 
cribe the crane. The conventional inter- 
pretation of the phrase is Keightley’s, as fol- 
lowed by A. W. Verity: ‘‘ After a little time 
the bird that forms the apex or point [of the 


———_. 


‘wedge’ or angle] quits it and falls back, 
and another takes its place. Hence M. says 
with ‘mutual wing’.’ But it is possible 
that Milton was thinking of the physical sup. 
port of one bird by another, a practice fre 
quently described in the vernacular encyclo 
pedias of science of the Renaissance, ‘ Bar 
tholomaeus Anglicus,’ De proprietatibus 
rerum (London, 1535), for example, describes 
the physical support which the kite renders 
the cuckoo: ‘‘ and therfore he taketh cuckowes 
vppon his shoulders and beareth them, leaste 
they fayle in the space of longe wayes, and 
bryngeth them out of the countrees of Spayne, 
as Isidore sayth.’’2 Peter de la Primaudaye, 
‘The French Academie’ (6th ed. London, 
1618), uses a figure like Milton’s in saying 
that wild geese fly in a triangular order 
‘little and little behind like a corner, the 
better to gain the wind, which guideth them.” 
He adds that the “ hindmost do commonly 
rest their heads vpon the foremost, and when 
the guide is weary of going before, he cometh 
hindmost, to the po that every one may 
keepe his turne.’’5 

Support for interpreting ‘‘ with mutual 
wing ’’ as physical assistance like that of the 
wild geese in ‘The French Academie’ derives 
from Milton’s seventh prolusion, which also 
indicated why he thought cranes ‘‘ prudent.” 
In arguing that animals exercise a kind of 
reason in their affairs, he enjoins his listeners 
to note 

How by a very wise and strict custom, do the 
geese, while flying over the Taurus mountains, 
lessen the danger of talkativeness by stopping their 
mouths with pebbles . . . the art of war credits to 
the cranes the expedient of posting sentries and the 
triangular order of battle.4 


1 * Paradise Lost’ (2 vols. Cambridge, 1929), 
II, 544. Thomas Newton, ed., ‘ Paradise Lost 
(4th ed. 2 vols. London, 1757), II, 44-45, offers 
a similar explanation. f 

2 Folio clxxii verso. For an account of this and 
the other encyclopaedias of science cited in_ this 
article, see Louis B. Wright, *‘ The Strange World 
of Science,’ ‘ Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England ’ (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1935), pp. 549-602. For an account of 
their. relation to Milton, see my article, ‘ Milton 
and the Encyclopedias of Science,’ SP, xxxix (1942). 





3 P. 759. Italics mine. | Ansell Robin, 
‘Animal Lore in English Literature * (London, 
1936), pp. 63-64, notes that in Basil's 


‘ Hexaemeron’ and Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ The 
Spanish Curate’ reference is made to the young 
storks which assist their feeble parents by support: 
ing them on either side with their wings. 
4*The Works of John Milton’ (ed Frank L. 
Patterson, ef al. 18 vols. New York XII, 253). 
The story of the geese comes ultimately from 





Aelian. 
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Now, John Swan’s ‘Speculum Mundi’ (2nd 
ed. London, 1643), describing the pebble-in- 
mouth device with the same geography and 
much the same spirit found in Milton, tells 
what the ‘‘ danger of talkativeness’’ was; 
here, however, the device is attributed not to 
the goose, as in Milton, but to the crane: 

it is reported, that when these birds flie out of 
Cilicia, over the mountains of Taurus, each of 
them carrieth in his mouth a peble stone, lest by 
their chattering they should. be seized upon by the 
Eagles. .. The wise man therefore will wear dis- 
cretion as a stone upon the tip of the tongue, lest 
chattering such words as he knows not what, he 
meet with that which he looks not for.5 

But in describing the crane’s prudence in 
“the expedient of posting sentries’’ and the 
“triangular order of battle,’’ ‘ Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus’ gives a variant of the pebble 
device : 

And they ordeyne watches, and in wakynge 
chaunge places. All this is conteyened in Exameron 
of Basile, and of Ambrose, also . . Also Aris- 
totle putteth more hereto and sayth, that the crane 
that waketh for the watch by nyghte holdeth a little 
stone in his fote, that if he happe to fall a slepe, 
he may be waked by fallynge of the stone.6 


John Maplet, ‘A Green Forest’ (London, 
1567),’ attributes the pebble-in-claw device to 
the cranes and remarks that their flight “‘ is 
like a Triangle, sharpe at the ende, and broade 


‘about, and easied wherewithal by one another 


his helping.”’8 Swan and La Primaudaye 
tell the story of the pebble in the sentry crane’s 
claw, as do Aelian, Isidore, Alexander 
Neckam, Stephen Gosson, and John Lyly.10 
Robin, ‘ Animal Lore in English Literature,’ 
indicates that the pebble-in-mouth device was 
originally attributed to the goose by Aelian, 
but had in time become transferred to the 
crane.4! Swan in particular, it will be noted, 
attaches both ideas to the crane. 

The point is, of course, that the character- 
istics of geese and cranes became confused. 
Hence, as we find Milton in the prolusion 
attributing to the goose a characteristic which 
others attribute to the crane (the device with 


5 P. 405-406. 

6 De proprietatibus rerum, ff. clxii verso. Italics 
mine. As Robin, op. cit., p. 167, points out, the 
story is not in Aristotle, but derives from Aelian. 
Perhaps Bartholomaeus refers to one of the many 
pseudo-Aristotelian scientific treatises. 


8 Pp. 136-137: 

9 Speculum Mundi, 
Academie,’ p. 759. 

10 Robin, op. cit., pp. 166-167. The story occurs 
also in ‘ DuBartas His Diuine Weekes and Workes ’ 
(London, 1633), p. 6. 

U Loe. cit. 





p. 405; ‘The French 











the pebbl2), so in the epic we find him per- 
haps attributing to the crane the device of 
mutual shguleat support, which elsewhere is 
characteristic of the goose. We find also that 
the popular encyclopedias of science of the 
time afford plenty of evidence for Milton’s 
describing the crane as ‘‘ prudent.’’12 


‘ KEsTER SVENDSEN. 
The University, Oklahama. 


THE COURSE OF POST IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE notes following are almost purely em- 

pirical. I am hardly acquainted with the 
Acts of Parliament which govern the matter, 
and almost wholly ignorant of the literature 
of the subject ; there are histories of the Post 
Office, books on postmarks, etc. Moreover I 
know little of letters earlier than Johnson’s 
earliest (1731) or later than Jane Austen’s 
latest (1817). I apologize therefore for a 
sketch (furnished, Mr, "Bditor, at your re 
quest !) which I have not leisure to elaborate 
or even to verify. 

The cost of letters was very high absolutely 
—it varied with the distance, but for even a 
fairly short journey (outside London) the 
charge would be 4d. or 6d.—and much higher 
relatively, in a period when the other neces- 
saries of life were so much cheaper than they 
later became, and was almost always borne 
by the recipient (whom we may call R.). 
This placed what we should think an intoler- 
able strain on R.’s good nature, and explains 
the tone of apology often assumed by the 
writer (whom we may call W.). It explains 
also the care with which letters were written 
(for a double sheet was charged double, see 
below), and the abundance of news (often to 
the exclusion of sentiment and reflection) 
conveyed in family letters, which were inten- 
ded to be read by a whole household and often 
to be communicated to neighbours. When all 
allowance has been made for the importance 
of letters in a world in which other forms of 
news and of entertainment were scanty, slow 
and unreliable, it remains surprising that 
even poor people should have been willing— 





12 The widespread dissemination of the lore of 
the crane in the vernacular encyclopedias of Bar- 
tholomaeus Anglicus (as translated by Trevisa) 
Maplet, La Primaudaye, and Swan suggests that 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum and Pliny’s Historia 
Naturalis (as cited by Todd and Verity) are not 
the only possible sources of the ‘ Paradise Lost 
passage, which seems to reflect commonplace 
natural history. 
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as clearly they were—to pay so much for what, 
to us, seems sometimes so little. 

The virtual limitation of an unfranked let- 
ter to one sheet explains the almost universal 
use of quarto. This term, applied to writing- 
paper, means a sheet of about 13 inches by 
83 inches, folded once. Why folio was not 
commonly used I do not know, but guess that 
the Act limited the size of the sheet. 

The cost to R., and the limitation of space, 
imposed on W. the duty to fill his sheet (if 
the letter was not one of mere business) and 
to write clearly. Hence the frequency of such 
formulas as ‘‘ My paper yeah » me to draw 
to a close.’’ Hence the small, even writing; 
Jane Austen compliments her sister on get- 
ting 42 lines on a page. This incentive to legi- 
bility helped to maintain a high standard 
of calligraphy ; careless writing—except when 
due to bad sight or old age—is not common. 
A further incentive to tidiness was the neces- 
sity of so arranging page 4 as to leave in its 
centre a blank rectangle which, when tthe letter 
was folded and sealed, carried the direction. 
A minor complication arose from the seal 
itself, There was no such thing as a readly- 
made envelope; what was called the envelope 
or cover was merely an extra sheet, such as 
enclosed the letter which Darcy handed to 
Elizabeth in the park at Rosings. Such a 
luxury was inadmissible, in general, if R. had 
to pay for it. 

Posts were more frequent and less slow than 
one might expect from what we hear of the 
state of the roads in winter. The main roads 
must have been well kept, for even in winter 
the course of post between London and Edin- 
burgh seldom exceeded four days. Boswell 
once notes in his Journal a delay due to severe 
frost. The carriages were well designed and 
beautifully built; the horses fast, and fre- 

uently changed, In London the number of 
Diiseua by the penny or twopenny post was 
very high indeed, 

Any Member of Parliament was entitled to 
receive his letters free, and to frank any letter 
purporting to be sent by him. So valuable a 
privilege was of course abused, and there are 
many stories of docile M.P.s sitting down to 
‘* direct covers’’ for their family or clients. 
Successive Acts of Parliament sought to check 
the abuse; at some date it was enacted that 
the whole of the direction must be in the 
franker’s hand. I possess the cover of a letter 
from the Prince Regent’s librarian, the 
egregious Mr. Clarke, in which the whole of 
the direction to Miss Jane Austen is in the 
hand of ‘‘ Clarence,’ later William IV. To 
avoid forgery, some M.P.s adopted a conven- 








tion which long puzzled me; Henry Thrale 
habitually wrote ‘‘ HFreeThrale.’’ 

The privilege was limited to the M.P. him- 
self. Accordingly Johnson’s letters to Mrs. 
Thrale were usually directed ‘“‘To Henry 
Thrale, Esq.’’ Often the direction to Thrale 
was on a separate cover which has been lost, 
so that the letters seem to have no direction, 
This may often make it difficult to identify 
R.; for many letter-writers addressed even 
their intimates as ‘‘ Dear Sir,’’ ‘‘ Dearest 
Madam,”’ etc. 

When a letter ended on the first or second 
page, the second leaf, which bore the address 
if there was no cover, was often removed, be- 
cause paper was costly and children, even 
their elders, were glad to use the blank parts 
of letters as material for literary or artistic 
composition, It is an odd thing that the 
detestable practice of ‘‘ crossing ’’ seems to be 
rare in the eighteenth century, when paper 
was dear, though it lasted till the end of the 
nineteenth century, when paper had become 
very cheap. 

Postmarks, the importance of which for edi- 
tors and historians is of recent recognition, 
were of two kinds, the place-stamp and the 
date-stamp, The incidence of the former 
is variable. Even small post-towns had their 
stamp (e.g. Overton, the post-town for Jane 
Austen’s Steventon) ; yet most letters have no 
stamp, The stamp was usually applied, if at 
all, at the office of origin; but a second stamp 
is sometimes found, e.g. if a letter were re- 
directed. : 

The more important date-stamp is seldom 
missing, though it is often illegible. The 
common eighteenth century stamp gave the 
day of the month only; the year was, un- 
happily, not added until near the end of the 
century. The months are denoted by two 
letters, usually ligatured: ITA, FE, MA, AP, 
MY, IV, IY, AV, SE, OC, NO, DE. This 
is in one half-circle, the other containing the 
day-number. 

A fact not generally known is that until 
the nineteenth century no office in England 
except London was allowed to use a date 
stamp. I cannot give the reason, but the fact 
is certain. When first I heard of it, I was 
sceptical, remembering that some of Johnson’s 
letters from the Hebrides had two dates. But 
the explanation was that on the way to 
Streatham they were stamped in Edinburgh 
and in London. Accordingly, if Johnson 
wrote from Lichfield to Mrs. Thrale at Streat- 
ham, the date is that on which the letter was 
received in London; not the day of dispatch, 
nor necessarily the day of receipt. When Gray 
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at Cambridge wrote to Wharton at Durham, 
there is no date stamp, These facts should 
be remembered when there is a question of 
dating undated or misdated letters. 

The (two)penny post had two stamps, one 
giving the day of the week (e.g. WE, SA), 
the other the hour (e.g. 7 o'clock), 


R. W. CHapman. 


THE FAILURE OF DISRAELIS 
‘CONTARINI FLEMING.’ 


[? is generally agreed by critics that ‘ Con- 

tarini Fleming’ is the best of Disraeli’s 
early novels. It is less generally known, how- 
ever, how deeply were the young novelist’s 
hopes centred upon the book, the success of 
which—his first in the field of the serious 
novel (as opposed to the ‘‘ fashionable ”’ novel) 
—might have been sufficient to direct his 
energies permanently into the channels of 
literature instead of politics. The book, alas, 
was a failure. In 1883—a year after its pub- 
lication—Disraeli recorded in what is known 
as the Mutilated Diary that it never paid 
expenses. ! 

here can be no doubt that the book was, 
financially, a failure; but Disraeli’s state 
ment, like so many of his airy generalities, 
is not quite true. The account rendered by 
John Murray, the publisher, remains at 
Hughenden Manor to refute it. Printing and 
advertising costs, according to this account, 
were £268 9s, 2d.; 1,250 copies were printed, 
of which 11 went to Stationer’s Hall, 25 to 
reviewers, and 25 to the author’s order. Six 
hundred and fourteen were sold as follows: 
266 (25 as 24) at 15s. 6d., £196 5s. 4d. ; 102 
various at 16s, 8d., £85; 246 sold for America, 
£22 11s. ; £303 16s. 4d. The profit, therefore, 
was £35 7s. 2d., which was, according to agree- 
ment, to be divided evenly between Murray 
and Disraeli. Of the remaining copies, 287 
went to Murray, 288 to Disraeli; but by sub- 
sequent agreement Murray sold to Disraeli his 
287 copies for £17 13s. 7d. Murray’s reward 
for publishing the novel was, thus, £35 7s. 2d. 
—insufficient to warrant further risk on the 
works of the young author, with whom he now 
severed all relations. Disraeli’s reward for 
writing the novel was left dependent upon 
what the 575 copies could be sold for. 

The entire lot was turned over to Moxon, 
recently set up in business for himself, who 





1 In the General Preface to the Novels (1870) he 
says that the book was ‘“‘ almost still-born ” and 
, he was “naturally discouraged from further 

ort.” 








printed new titles and advertised the book 
at an expense of something under £11. 
According to the account later rendered by 
him, only 8 copies were sold at the asking 
price of 11s, 4d. The remaining copies (now 
dwindled to 540 by complimentary copies un- 
accounted for) were disposed of in a lump 
to Thomas Tegg (1776-1845) at a shilling a 
copy. The 548 copies sold, therefore, brought 
a little under £32, leaving, after expenses 
were deducted, a profit of about £21. hat 
arrangement was made between Moxon and 
Disraeli does not appear; but on the assump- 
tion that they shared equally, each received 
some £10. The total profits of Murray, Dis- 
raeli and Moxon were £56. The novel, then— 
even without the Moxon transaction—paid 
expenses and something more; but to an 
author accustomed to receiving some £200 to 
£590 for his ‘‘fashionable’’ novels it was 
indubitably a failure. The real tragedy in 
so far as Disraeli, the author, is concerned, 
however, lay not in the financial failure of 
the book—important as that was to one so 
debt-ridden—but in the blighted hopes of a 
promising young novelist who thereupon 
determined to give up literature for politics. 


C. L. Cire. 
University of Texas. 


THE RECREATIONS OF 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 1842. 


(See clxxxii. 314.) 


All references on the left hand side are to 
the ‘R.C.N.’ in two volumes, 1864—volumes 
ix and x of J. F. Ferrier’s twelve-volume 
edition of the ‘ Works of Professor Wilson.’ 
The references in parenthesis are to Black- 
wood, The semi-colons indicate discontinuous 
passages. 


The second volume 6f the ‘ Recreations’ is 
even more complicated in that only two 
articles are taken straight from their originals. 
‘‘ May-Day,”’ Recreations, 1-37 (Same title, 
21, May, 1827, 501-519.) (One paragraph on 
the death of Willie Logan has been added, pp. 
26-7, as well as a paragraph on heroes, p. 32.) 
‘‘ The Snowball Bicker of Pedimount,’’ 2, 274- 
84. (‘‘ Winter Rhapsody, Fytte IV,’’ 29, Feb. 
1831. 303-9.) 


The remaining selections are composite 
affairs. 
‘Sacred Poetry,’ 3607, is made up as fol- 
lows: 
pp. 38-49; 54-9 (same title, 24, Dec. 1828. 
917-23; 925-7). 
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49-52: 70-4 (‘ Montgomery’s Pelican 
Island,’ 22, Oct. 1827. 496-7; 497-8, 501-2). 

52; 54 (‘ The Moral of Flowers,’ 35, May 
1834, 814; 814). 

53-4 (condensation of ‘ Pollock’s Course 
of Time,’ 21, June 1827. 844-5). 

64-5 (‘Christopher in his Alcove,’ 45, 
Apr. 1839. 562). 

65 (last line)-70 (‘ Wordsworth’s New 
Volume ; 37, May 1835. 708-14, 713). 

75-87 (‘The Christian Year,’ 27, June 
1830. 836-9, 841-3, 840, 843-4, ‘46-8, 839). 

88-97 (‘ Montgomery’ s Omnipresence of 
the Deity,’ 23, May 1828, 764-9). 


‘ Christopher in his Aviary,’ 98-181, is made 
up as follows: 

98-103 (‘ Audubon’s Ornithological Biog- 

raphy,’ 30, July 1831, 1, 4-6, 4, 1, 5, 1-2). 

103 ; 104-6 ; 119 (‘ Andubon’s Ornithologi- 

cal Biography,’ 37, Jan. 1835. 116; 112- 


13; 117). 

103-4; 108-9; 112 (24 lines); 113-4 
(Mant’s ‘ British Months,’ 37, Apr, 1835. 
680-1; 685-6; 693; 693). 

106-8 ; 109 ; 111-2 ; 114; 115-17; 118-19; 
119-21 ; ‘123-4 (! Birds,’ 19, Feb. 1826. 106-8 ; 
108 ; 108 ; 108-9 ; 109-10 ; iil; 111-12; 112). 

110-11 (‘ Christopher in his Alcove,’ 45, 
Apr. 1839, 556-7). 

114-15 (‘ Christopher among the Moun- 
tains,’ 44, Sept. 1838, 315). 
me (‘ Moral of Flowers,’ 35, May 1834. 

121-3 (‘ Devonshire and Cornwall Illus- 
trated,’ 33, Apr. 1833. 699-700). 

125- 9; 139-57 ; 158-73 ; ; 179-81 (° A Glance 
over Selby’s ‘ Ornithology,’ 20. Nov. 1826. 
658-60 ; 660-70; 670-4, 676-9; 679-80). 

129-32 (‘ Fall of Nineveh,’ 27, Feb. 1830. 
152-4). 

132-7 (‘ Salmonia,’ 24, Aug. 1828. 261-4). 

137-9 (‘ Cruickshank on Timex,’ 21, June 
1827. 779-80). : 

157-8 (‘ Audubon and Wilson,’ 30, Aug. 
1831. 273-4). 

173-9 (‘Our Pocket Companions,’ 44, 

Nov. 1838. 595, 591-5). 


‘Dr, Kitchener,’ 1822-23, is made up as fol- 

lows : 

~ 182-207; 208-22 (Kitchener’s ‘ The Tra- 
veller’s Oracle,’ 22, Oct, 1827. 445-58; 458- 
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or-8 (‘ De Beranger’s Helps and Hints,’ 
38, Sept. 1835. 413, 412-13), 

222-3 (‘ Hints. for ‘the Holidays III,’ 20, 
Sept. 1876. 401-2). 


‘ Soliloquy of the Seasons,’ 224-52) is made up 
as follows: 





45, 
28, Dee. 


224-5 (‘Our Pocket Companions,”’ 
Jan. 1839. 130). 

225-52 (‘ Winter Rhapsody,’ 
1830. 863-73, 886-90). 


‘A Few Words on Thomson,’ 253-73, is made 
up as follows: 
253-92 (‘ Winter Rhapsody,’ 
294-7). 
259 (‘ Our Two Panniers,’ 43, June 1838, 
707). 
259-62 (‘Our Descriptive Poetry,’ 
May 1839. 581-3). 
262 (‘Our Two Vases,’ 
439 


41, Apr. 1837, 
262-5 (‘ Motherwell’s Poems,’ 33, Apr. 
1833. 6779). 
265-6 (‘Swan’s Views of the Lakes of 
Scotland,’ 39, Mar. 1836. 285). 
266-7 (‘Christopher among the Moun. 


Feb, 1831. 


45, 


tains,’ 44, Sept. 1838. 290). 
267- 73 (‘Winter Rhapsody,’ 28, Dec. 
1830. 873-7). 
‘ Christmas Dreams,’ 285-303, is made up as 
follows : 


285-8 ; 288-90 ; 291-5 (same. title, 23, Jan. 
1828. 1-3; 3; 4-6). 

288 (‘Our Two Vases,’ 42, Oct. 
569). 
290-1 (‘The Birth-Day,’ 41, Mar. 
410). 
295 (‘ Poetry by our New Contributor, 
42, Nov, 1837. 577-8). 

295-6 (‘Christopher in his Cave,’ 44, 
Aug. 1838. 268). 

296 (‘Our Pocket Companions,’ 44, Nov. 


1837. 
1837. 


1838. 583). 
269-9; 301; 303 (‘ Aria,’ 35, Feb. 1834, 
291-2: 292-3; 293 
299-300 ; 301-3 (! Poems by Roscoe, 37, 
Feb. 1835. 153; 155, 154). 
‘Our Winter Quarters,’ 304-26, is made up as 
follows : 
304-8; 312-13; 315-26; 326 (‘ Winter 
Rhapsody,’ 28, Dec. 1830. 878-81; 881-2; 


881-2, 884-6, 890-4; 894). 


308-12 (‘Loss of our Golden Key,’ 4%, 
Feb, 1838. 250-3). 

313-15 (‘Curtiana,’ 30, Dec. 1831 
966-7). 

326 (‘Our Two Vases,’ 41, Apr. 1837. 
444), 


‘ Stroll to Grasmere,’ 327-68, is made up 46 
follows : 
“tel 329-31; 334; 338-42; 343-4; 
68 (‘ Hints for the Holidays, II,’ 20, - 
1826. 255-7; 257-8; 258; 275-6, ’ 950’; ; 
259-69). 
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346-7 
551) 


594-5).1 


371-2 


1839. 


1744-51. 
logues of 


Harvard, 


over from 
p. 121. 





12; 12; 


348-9 (‘ Christopher in his Cave,’ 
Aug. 1838. 271), 


‘L’Envoy,’ 369-81, is made up as follows: 
369-70 ; 379-80 (‘The Annuals,’ 26, Dec. 
1829. 948-9; 951). 
370-1; 374; 377-8 (‘ Poetry by our New 
Contributor,’ 42, Nov. 1837. 583-4; 577; 


338 (five lines), (‘ Christopher 


among the Mountains,’ 44, Sept. 1838, 285; 
; 332-3; 3334; 334-6; 337 (‘ Hints 


Holidays, I,’ 20, July 1826. 11; 
9, 8; 10). 


333 (‘ Poems of Roscoe,’ 37, Feb, 1835. 
156). 

336-7 ; 337-8 (‘ Cottages,’ 19, Mar. 1826. 
265; 265-6). 

342-3; 347-8 (‘ Mountain Decameron,’ 


41, Jan. 1837. 120-1; 121-2). 
344-6 (‘ Wordsworth’s New Volume,’ 37, 
May 1835. 701, 703-5). 


(‘Our Two Vases,’ 42, Oct. 1837. 
44, 


371; 379; 380-1 (‘Loss of our Golden 
Key,’ 43, Feb. 1838. 249; 250; 249-50). 
; 373; 374-7 (‘ Greek Anthology V,’ 
34, Dec. 1833 
372-3 
1638. 7-8). 


373 (‘ Our Descriptive Poetry,’ 45, May 
584 


. 963-4; 964; 964, 968-70). 
(‘Christmas Present,’ 23, Jan. 


373-4 (‘Christopher at the Lakes,’ 31, 
June 1832. 857). 
379 (‘ Christopher in his Alcove,’ 465, 
Apr. 1839. 548). 


Aan LanG Strovt. 


NOTE ON GUTHRIE’S ‘HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND.’ 


[% the article on William Guthrie (1708- 

1770) in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (by William Bayne) 
Guthrie’s ‘ History ’ is cited as ‘‘ ‘ History of 
England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar 
to 1688,’ 4 vols.’ Lond. 1744-51.’ 
in the old ‘ Catalogue of Printed Books in the 
British Museum’ and the new ‘ Cambridge 
Bibliography of 
‘History ’ is described as 4 vols., fol., London, 


Similarly 


English Literature’ the 


In contrast, the entries in the cata- 
the Bibliothtque Nationale, Yale, 
and Newberry Memorial Library 


1The list of poets in ‘Recreations,’ p. 377, 
differs from that on 42, 595. The phrase ‘ Risum 
teneatis amici—ourselves,’ p. 377, is perhaps carried 


‘Mountain Decameron,’ 41, Jan. 1837, 








describe it-as 3 vols., fol. and give the same 
dates. 

I have looked at the Yale copy (3 vols., fol.) 
and find that the erroneous description of 
four volumes owes its origin to the assumption 
that what is said on the title-page of vol. i, 
applies to the whole of Guthrie’s ‘ History.’ 


‘A General History of England, from the In- 
vasion of the Romans under’ Julius Caesar to the 


late Revolution in MpcLxxxvi’... By William 
Guthrie, Esq. Vol. I... London. Printed by 
Daniel Browne for T. Waller. . MDCCXLIV. 


The first volume, besides title-page, preface, 
contains 962 pp. of text, and an index. The 
second volume (1747), 1,130 pp. and index, 
has for a subsidiary title ‘ Beginning with the 
Reign of Edward the Second, and Ending with 
that of Henry the Eighth.’ The third volume 
(1751), 1,396 pp. and index, also has a sub- 
sidiary title after ‘A General History of 
England,’ viz, ‘From Edward the Sixth, to 
the Restoration of King Charles the Second. 
With a Summary of Public Affairs from the 
Restoration to the Time of the Revolution, 
digested in Annals.’ The third volume, as the 
titlepage says, carries the history down to 
10 May 1660 (p. 1,370). It concludes with the 
following footnote : 


Here I am obliged to put a period to this-his- 
tory, contrary, indeed, to my obligations to the 
public, but I hope not contrary to the sense of my 
readers, upon whom this volume has already grown 
so enormously. It is to their candor I refer myself 
for the vindication of my carrying down the chief 
transactions of England to the revolution, in a 
short table of annals. I little imagined, when I 
undertook this volume, that the prejudices of 
parties had so much disfigured the facts within the 
period contained in it, as to lay them under greater 
uncertainties than length of time, or barrenness of 
knowledge had thrown upon the transactions of 
former ages. This is the only apology I have to 
offer for the many quotations, references and 
reasonings, which I have been obliged to make use 
of in this volume against my expectation, and which 
have swelled it against my intention. It is there- 
fore the more necessary to finish our history here, 
that the few additional pages, which the largeness 
of the volume will permit, may be employed in the 
dissertations mentioned in the title page, and which 
are so important to the whole of this history. 


From this note it is evident that Guthrie 
never published a fourth volume in 1751 as 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ suggests. The history of the 
reigns of Charles II and James II are 
summed up in a ‘‘ table of annals’’ of two 
pages (pp. 1,371-2), and the remaining 24 
pages are given to five dissertations, the first 
of which is ‘ Upon the dark and fabulous 
Ages of British History; in which will be 
contained the earliest. Account we have of the 
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History, Manners, Customs, Laws, etc. of the 
Ancient Britons; and an Examination of the 
Credit due to the English and other Writers, 
who have treated of those Times.’ The second 
is concerned with the revolution of 828 under 
Egbert, the third and fifth with Norman and 
Tudor constitutional questions, and the fourth 
with Scotland. But nowhere is there any in- 
dication of a forthcoming fourth volume. 


t Greorce L. Lam. 
Yale University. 





NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY,’ 


Theatrical Words—(contiued). 

3. Behind the Curtain. 

B. The Players. 

1. The ‘ Lines of Business,’’ ete. 
1830. 

Heavy Leap (21). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ as 
compound word. ‘ Der Freischutz Bur- 
ot ge by F. C. Burnand, p. iv. (Messer 
and Gardner, no date). (Produced: 
Strand Theatre, 8 Oct. 1866): 

** Casting the ‘ heavy lead’.”’ 

Heavy Man (21). Not in ‘0.E.D.’ as com- 
pound word. ‘ Retrospections of the 
Stage,’ by John Bernard, vol. i, p. 13 
Colburn and Bentley, 1830): 

“The Company consisted of a heavy man, 
who played the tyrants in tragedy.” 


1846. ‘The Quizziology of the British 
Drama,’ by G. A. a’Beckett, p. 2 
(Punch, 1846): 

“Revenge, that heavy man 
Stalked on.”’ 

1859. ‘Twice Round the Clock,’ by G. A. 


Sala, p. 250 (Maxwell, 1878, first pub- 
lished 1859) : 

“There is that unlucky old Flathers, the 
heavy man, who never knows his part.”’ 


Heavy TraGepy (21). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ as 
compound word. ‘ Mimic Life,’ by Mrs. 
Ritchie, p. 50 (Boston, 1856) : 

‘* Occasionally you may be called upon to 
attempt heavy tragedy.’ 

1858-(1868). 

Heavy Viitain (21). ‘The Maid and the 
Magpie Travestie,’ by H. J. Byron, p. 
35 (Lacy. No date). (Produced: Strand 
Theatre, 11 Oct. 1858) : a 

‘There ’ere old gent I fear I shall be spillin 
I never thought him such a heavy villin.”’ 

1902. 3 

Heavy Woman (21). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ as 

compound word. ‘Life on the Stage,’ by 
Clara Morris, p. 40 (Isbister, 1902) : 


a, 


‘* Then came the leading lady, the first old 
woman (who was sometimes the heavy 
woman).”’ 

1822-(1890). 

JUVENILE Business (B.2, but not as com- 
pound). ‘Life of Edwin Forrest,’ by 
W. R. Alger, vol. i, p. 75 (Philadelphia, 
1877), quoting letter dated 7 Sept. 1822: 

“Tf, therefore, you have any idea of giving 
me a situation in a _ respectable line, 
juvenile business, you will hear farther 
from me.”’ 

1849-(1890). 

JUVENILE TRAGEDIAN (B.2, but not as com: 
pound). ‘The Theatrical Programme,’ 
No, 3, p. 33, 17 July 1849: 

‘Your ‘juvenile tragedian’ and ‘light 
comedian ’ draw subtle distinctions.”’ 

1830-(1890). 

JUVENILE TRAGEDY (B.2, but not as com- 
pound). ‘ Retrospections of the Stage,’ 
by John Bernard, vol. i, p. 43 (Colburn 
and Bentley, 1830) : 

‘‘T was immediately engaged to sustain the 
‘juvenile tragedy’ and ‘ genteel com- 


1860. 

Leapine Actress (ppl. a). Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ 
as compound word. ‘ Dramatic Reminis- 
cences,’ by George Vandenhoff, p, 255 
(Cooper and Hotten 1860): 

“Up to this time the regular leading 
actress of the theatre had been incapaci- 
tated by illness.” 

1849. 

Leapinc Busrness (ppl. a). Not in 
‘O.B.D.’ as compound word, ‘ The Thea- 
trical Programme,’ No, 12, p. 97, 20 Aug. 
1849 : 

‘‘Mr. G. K. Dickinson . . . has been play- 
ing the leading business here.”’ 

1830. : 

Leapinc Comep1an (ppl. a). Not in 
‘O.E.D.’ as compound word. ‘ Retros 
pections of the Stage,’ by John Bernard, 
vol. ii, p. 191 (Colburn and Bentley, 


1830) : 
‘“‘ Here’s a part to put a leading comedian 
into!” 
1854. 
Leapinc Juventtn (ppl. a). Not in 
‘O.E.D.’ as compound word. ‘ Autobio- 
graphy of an Actress,’ by Mrs. C. A. 


Mowatt, p. 320 (Boston, 1854) : 
‘Nor the leadiad juvenile’ jostle against 
the walking gentleman ’.”’ 
1854-(1874). 








Leapinc Lapy (ppl. a) (12). ‘ Autobio 
graphy of an Actress,’ by Mrs. C. A. 
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Mowatt, p. 320 (Boston, 1854): 

‘Nor [does] the ‘ leading lady ’ [come in 
the way] of the ‘ walking lady ’.”’ 

1859. ‘A Theatrical Trip for a Wager, 
Through Canada and the United States,’ 
by Capt. Horton Rhys (‘Morton Price’), 
(Dudley, 1861), quoting agreement dated 
12 Feb, 1859: 

‘And has not played an engagement as 
leading lady in any Theatre whatever.’’ 

1856-(1885). 

LEADING Man (ppl. a) (3). ‘ Mimic Life,’ 
by Mrs. Ritchie, p. 15 (Boston, 1856) : 
‘‘And now Ernest is engaged as leading 
man in one of the largest theatres in New 

York.”’ 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 212 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864): 

‘* And came to be recognized as a provin- 

_ cial ‘leading man’.” 

1830. 

LeapDING TRAGEDIAN (ppl. a). Not in 
‘O.E.D.’ as iohment word. ‘ Retros- 
pections of the Stage,’ by John Bernard, 
vol. i, p. 121 (Colburn and Bentley, 

830) : 


““Mr. Brunton . 
dian.”’ 

1840. ‘ The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. ii, p. 
276 (Bentley, 1840): 

“Mr. Macready was, by the press, to be 
written into the position of a leading 
tragedian.”’ 

1902. 

LeapiInc Woman (ppl. a). Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ 
as compound as ‘ Life on the Stage,’ 
by Clara Morris, p. 41 (Isbister, 1902) : 

‘‘ His wife, Mrs. Effie Ellsler, was his lead- 
ing woman.” 

1830-(1885). 

Licut ComEpian (iv, 19). ‘ Retrospections 
of the Stage,’ by John Bernard, vol. ii, 
p. 263 (Colburn and Bentley, 1830): 

“A Mr. Mervin was my light comedian.”’ 


. . was our leading trage- 


1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 
Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 320 (Boston, 
1854) : 


“The ‘ first old man’ does not trench on 
the rights of the ‘ low comedian’ nor the 
‘light comedian’ interfere with the 


‘heavy man ’.”’ 


Licut Comepy. Not in ‘0.E.D.’ ‘ Thirty 
Years Passed Among the Players,’ by Joe 


Cowell, p. 43 (New York, 1844): 
“And offering me an engagement for the 








light and low comedy.” 

1859. ‘Twice Round the Clock,’ by G. A. 
Sala, p. 242 (Maxwell, 1878, first pub- 
lished, 1859) : 

““ He came out ten years since in the pro- 
vinces, and in light comedy, and failed.”’ 

1861. ‘A Theatrical Trip for a Wager, 
Through Canada and the United States,’ 
by Capt. Horton Rhys (‘ Morton Price ’), 
p. 5 (Dudley, 1861): 

“Oh, light comedy. Well, what have you 
to say about light comedy ?”’ 

4. 


Licut Tracepy. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ My 
Recollections,’ by Lord William Lennox, 
vol. i, p. 186 (Hurst and Blackett, 1874) : 

‘“ Walter Lacy can take the highest walks 
of light tragedy.’’ 

1888. ‘ History of the American Theatre,’ 
by George O. Seilhamer, vol. i, p. 23 
(Philadelphia, 1888) : 

““This Mrs. Hallam was a large unwieldy 
person, utterly unsuited to comedy parts 
or light tragedy roles.’’ 

1807. 

Line or Business. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Memoirs of an Actress,’ by Annie Hol- 
brook, p. 33 (Manchester, 1807) : 

‘* Another shocking custom is, that of 
giving no distinct line of business; for 
people, let them possess what talent they 
may, excel more in certain parts than in 
others.”’ 

1822. ‘Life of Edwin Forrest,’ by W. R. 
Alger, vol. i, p. 73 (Philadelphia, 1877), 
quoting letter dated 15 Apr. 1822: 

‘* Stanislas will engage you on your arrival 
to act in a very good line of business.’’ 
1831. ‘The Show Folks,’ by Pierce Egan, 

p. 27 (Arnold. No date {1831}): 

‘* Waiting in turn to engage young men for 
different ‘lines of business’ to complete 
their companies.’’ 

1849. ‘The Theatrical Mirror,’ No. 4, p. 
20, 17 Sept. 1849: 

‘‘ We were surprised to see Mrs. W. Daly 
playing the part of Lady Macbeth, being 
quite out of her lines of business.’’ 

1902. ‘Life on the Stage,’ by 
Morris, p. 40 (Isbister, 1902): 

‘“‘ These were the principal ‘lines of busi- 
ness,’ and in an artistic sense they bound 
actors both hand and foot.”’ 

1849. 

Low Comepy (23a). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ The 
Theatrical Mirror,’ No. 4, p. 19, 17 Sept. 
1849 : 

“Whether in consequence of the non- 
arrival of the second low-comedy man, I 
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would undertake his part in the last 
piece.’’ 
Str. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


IPLING AND RUNES.—A remarkable 
example of Rudyard Kipling’s singular 
familiarity with out-of-the-way branches of 
learning is seen in the curious drawing he 
made to illustrate the story, ‘ How the First 
Letter was Written,’ which appeared in 
December 1901 and is collected in his ‘ Just- 
So Stories,’ London, 1902 (p. 125 in the 
Uniform and Pocket eds.). This drawing 
represents, he declared, ‘‘ the story of Taffi- 
mai Metallumai carved on an old tusk, . . 
The letters round the tusk are magic—Runic 
magic—and if you can read them you will 
find out something rather new.’’ On each 
side of the drawing of the tusk Kipling has 
put a row of runic letters, and beneath it 
runs a line of very small runes. These are 
mostly genuine runes according to the Anglo- 
Saxon runic alphabet, and can be transcribed 
into modern English words without much 
difficulty. Reading from top to bottom and 
left to right, I get the following: THIS Is THE 
| STORI OF | TAFFIMAI | ALL RITTEN | ON (here 
a black space) To N (an unnecessary letter) | 
AN OLD TUSK | IF U (i.e., you) BEGIN | aT THE 
TOP | LEFT HAND CORNER (a black space) | AND 
GO ON | TO THE RIG | -HT U (i.e., you) CAN | 
SEB FOR | URSELF | THE THINGS AS THA (ie., 
they) H | -APPENED | (here the right column 
begins) THE REAS | -ON THAT 1 | SPELL sO 
Q -UEERLI IS B | -C#SB TH | -ERE ARE | NOT 
ENO | -UGH LET | -TERS IN T | -HE RUNIC 
ALPHAB | -ET FOR | ALL THE | OURDS (i.e., words) 
tT | -HaT 1 | ov | -anT (i.e., want) TO Us | -B TO 
vO (i.e., you) BELOFED. 

The small runes running underneath the 
drawing are quite clearly readable with the 
aid of a magnifying glass: THIS IS THE 
IDENTICAL TUSK ON OUTCH (i.e., on which; it 
appears that before the rune for T the letter 
I is missing) THE TALE OF TAFFIMAI OUAS ((i.e., 
was) RITTEN AND ETCHED BI THE AUTHOR, 

The runic alphabet differed slightly among 
the various branches of the old Teutonic peo- 
ples, and in the main Kipling has made use 
of the most familiar Anglo-Saxon version. 
Naturally he has only transliterated modern 
words, and he has introduced a few of his 
own symbols, as he wrote: ‘‘ There are not 
enough letters in the runic alphabet for all 
the words I want to use.’’ I have noted below 
the main points on which Kipling has left the 
true Anglo-Saxon usage; reference to the two 
larger columns is by the letters L(eft), 





R(ight) and the numbers of the line and the 
letter. 

1. Kipling has invented new symbols for 
the letters B (R. 4, 9, etc.), ep (L. 8, 8, etc.) 
and Q (R. 3, 8), although symbols existed for 
all these in the original runes. : 

2. In place of p he uses the symbol w or tH 
in the original. 

3. In the words “‘ things’’ (L. 16, 8) and 
“enough ’’ (R. 8, 2), the G used is the actual 
rune J; for Ne in “‘ things’”’ the two separate 
letters and not the single Anglo-Saxon rune 
are used. 

4. For un there are three symbols, two of 
them new ones, one occurring thrice (L. 1, 2 
and 8, R. 2, 4), one commonly (L. 8, 4, etc.); 
only once (R. 1, 2) is the true H rune used. 
For k in ‘‘ tusk”’ (L. 6, 9 and as letter 22 of 
the small row of letters) the alternative H or 
open G symbol is brought in. 

5. For o both are used, the genuine rune 
mostly (L. 2, 3, etc.), but also the modified e 
(R. 3, 7). 

6. For 1 the correct form is found except in 
the right column, where strangely enough, 
Kipling has used the true D for this letter 
(R. 2, 3 and 6, etc.). 

7. For Tx the single Anglo-Saxon “thorn” 
symbol is never used, always the two separate 
letters. 

8. Initial w is omitted from the word 
‘ritten”? (L. 4, etc.); ov replaces wa in 
‘“ouat, ou(i)tch,’’ while u on its own stands 
for ‘‘you,’’ R. 17, 4 and 5, a word for which 
previously the single symbol vu had sufficed, 
L, 7, 3 and 15, 1. 

9. In “‘stori, queerli, bi” the final y is 
represented by 1; the actual y rune was, of 
course, a vowel sound unlike the modern 
English one, 

10. Once, at L. 17, 6, the single symbol 4 
represents ‘‘ey’’ in ‘‘ they.’ 

11. The sign F is used indiscriminately for 
F or v, e.g., ‘‘ belofed’’ (R. 18, 5). 

So much for Kipling’s extraordinary 
adaptation of the runes. It deserves to be 
added that the two stories illustrated by this 
drawing, the famous ‘ The First Letter’ and 
its sequel, ‘How the Alphabet was Made,’ 
were pure fantasies. It seems likely to me— 
though there is little possibility of verifying 
this now that Kipling is dead—that he drew 
for his knowledge of runes on. the writings of 
George Stephens, in particular the ‘ Hand- 
book of the Old Northern Runic Monuments,’ 
London and Copenhagen, 1884, and ‘The 
Runes, Whence Came They?’ ib. 1892. Before 
1901, when the drawing was made, these two 
books would be almost the only ones easily 
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procurable on the subject, unless the reader 
was—as Kipling fairly certainly was not— 
acquainted with German and able to read 
Wimmer’s classical work on runic writing. It 
does seem a remarkable thing to find in Kip- 
ling so specialist a knowledge, seeing that 
runology was then an expert’s matter only 
and that he studied at no university. He 
has shown, it is true, elsewhere in his writings 
an unusual interest in Anglo-Saxon matters; 
we recall the stories of Wayland in ‘ Puck 
of Pook’s Hill’ (1910) and his part in the 
‘History of England’ (1911) published in 
collaboration with C. R. L. Fletcher. Less 
known perhaps is the use he made in an 
address delivered in May, 1912, entitled ‘ The 
Uses of Reading’ (now collected in ‘ A Book 
of Words,’ 1927), of Thorpe’s translation of 
that remarkable Anglo-Saxon poetic frag- 
ment, the ‘ Ruin.’ 

L. WHITBREAD. 


HE LETTERS OF THEOPHILUS 
LINDSEY (clxxxii, 338).—Perhaps Mr. 
Muttert will annotate these very informative 
letters at a later stage. Meanwhile some 
readers may be puzzled at the remark in Lind- 
sey’s letter dated Piddileton, 18 March 1755: 
“Mr. Harris, my noble parishioner Lady 
Orford’s father-in-law, was married the last 
week to Miss Conway.’’ The ‘‘ Lady Orford ”’ 
referred to is sufficiently identified in Lind- 
sey’s next letter of 3 July: ‘‘I am told that 
my noble neighbour, my Lady Orford, is now 
at Florence, where I presume your Lordship 
{Francis, 10th Earl of Huntingdon] now to 
be.’ Those who have read ‘‘ Mann and 
Manners at the Court of Florence, 1740-1786 ’ 
by Doran, 2 vols., 1876, will know that Sir 
Horace Mann reports Lady Orford to be in 
that city in 1755, and also the pace at which 
she lived. 

Her ladyship was Margaret, sole child of 
§. Rolle, of Heanton, Devon; in 1724 she 
married Robert, Baron Walpole, eldest son 
of Sir Robert Walpole, at whose death in 1745 
he succeeded as 2nd Earl of Orford. In 
March 1751 the 2nd Earl died, when his 
widow married, in the May following, 
Sewallis Shirley (1709-65), a younger son of 
lst Earl Ferrers, a leading member of the 
Dilettanti Society, and the hero of the ‘ Mem- 
oirs of a Lady of Qualify,’ which constitutes 
chapter 81 of ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ By 1754 
Lady Orford had tired of Mr. Shirley and, 
making him an allowance, returned to Flor- 
ence where she had lived during her first 
husband’s life. 

In these circumstances how came her ladly- 








ship, who was a large landowner in Dorset 
as well as in Devon, to have a father-in-law 
Hall by name? It needs therefore to be 
recalled that in mid-eighteenth century the 
term ‘‘ father-in-law’’ was often used to 
express the relationship of step-father; such 
a rendering here makes Lindsey’s words, if 
not lucid, at any rate intelligible. Compare 
Fielding’s ‘ Amelia,’ vii, 2: ‘“My father’s 
heart was gone before I ever suspected it was 
in danger. The discovery was not pleasing. 
The name of mother-in-law sounded dreadful 
in my ears.’’ 

As Lord Huntingdon, the recipient of the 
letters, was himself a grandson of 1st Earl 
Ferrers, there were family reasons in addition 
for referring to Lady Orford. 

Though perhaps not very relevant, it may 
be of interest to mention that a predecessor 
of Lindsey in the incumbency of Piddletown 
was Dr. John Fielding, Archdeacon of Dor- 
set, and the baptism of five children, includ- 
ing Edmund, the father of Henry Fielding, 
is recorded in the parish registers. The 
church contains admirable oak panelling, 
rich with age, which can be studied with ease 
and pleasure, there being no coloured glass 
to intercept the light. 

J. Paut pe Castro. 


OLUMBINE (s.v. ‘Punch: His Etymo- 
J logy,’ clxxx. 218).—At the reference I 
suggested Greek origin for the names of 
Punch, Harlequin and Pantaloon. There 
remains Columbine, the mistress of Harle- 
quin—the ‘‘ dovelike ’’ one, according to the 
*O.E.D.’ This would make her Latin; but 
the Greek root xoAvpB—explains that Latin 
as the ‘‘tumbler,”’ or ‘“‘plunger,’’ or ‘‘diver.’’ 
There is even a word xoAvp Bava in Liddell and 
Scott, though it is that of a kind of (diving) 
crab. But xoAvpPava must primarily mean 
the female ‘‘ plunger ”’ or “‘ diver,”’ and there 
seems no reason why it could not equally 
apply to a human being. Columbine, then, 
like the other characters in the Commedia 
dell Arte, can come straight from the Greek. 


C. W. BropRiss. 


“(1OUPONOMISE”’: A NEW _ WAR- 

WORD.—In the Birmingham Mail, of 
22 June 1942, there appeared the following 
announcement: ‘‘ Clothes Warning—avoid 
rush, prepare for winter, couponomise, have 
your favourite overcoat expertly turned; will 
look like new.’’ 


Perer GRIFFITHS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OPHOCLES: DECORATION OF HIS 

DRAMA.—Colley Cibber in chap. xi of his 
‘Apology’ pleads for the value of dramatic 
ppoingenges: citing a dubious story. Then 

e goes on with the question: How came the 

Athenians to lay out an hundred thousand 
pounds upon the decorations of one single 
tragedy of Sophocles ? 

What is the authority for the expenditure 
of so large a sum? The primitive arrange- 
ments of the Greek stage and the few actors 
employed do not seem to make it likely. Even 
if the performance was one of much later date 
than the great period of drama at Athens, the 
sum mentioned seems beyond belief. The most 
expensive setting of a play that Cibber can 
remember is a trifle to it. In chap. xv he 
notes : 

‘“Upon the revival of Dryden’s ‘ All for 
Love,’ the habits of that tragedy amounted to 
an expense of near six hundred pounds ; a sum 
unheard of for many years before on like 
occasions.”’ 

my ts, Os 


BURIAL PLACES OF BISHOPS.—Inform- 
ation is sought as to the burial places of 
the following Bishops of the sees indicated 
who died on the dates shown, to bring up to 
greater completion my record of English 
Ecclesiastics : 
(1) Daniel Lewis Lloyd (Bangor) 4 Aug. 1899. 
(2). Hon. Edward Carr Glyn (Peterborough) 
14 Nov. 1928. 
(3) Walkin Herbert Williams (Bangor) ? 
date. 
(4) Edward Hoskyns (Southwell) 2 Dec. 1925. 
(5) Herbert Louis Wild (Newcastle) 28 Mar. 
1940. 
(6) Charles Lisle Carr (Coventry) 2 Feb. 1942. 
(7) James Buchanan Seaton (Wakefield) 26 
May 1928. 
Please reply direct, 


T. Cann HvGHEs, F.s.A. 
“ Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 


COTS IN HOLLAND, GERMANY AND 
POLAND.—Will some reader who is 
familiar with the above subject kindly supply 
a bibliographical reference to the book or books 
by a Mr. Fischer, relating to Scots in Ger- 
many and Poland. The work is not available 
to me and I cannot find even a citation of it. 
A short note on ‘ The Scots in Poland,’ by 
Dr. J. M. Buttock, appeared in ‘ Scottish 
Notes and Queries,’ 3rd series, vii., 137, 
(Aberdeen, 1929), wherein the author men- 








tioned some ‘ Papers Relating to the Scots in 
Poland. 1576-1793’ said to S published by 
the Scottish History Society, in 1915. 

In this connection, my old memoranda refer 
to two notes on William Bruce, physician 
to the King of Poland, in 1608, in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
10 S. x. 249, 298. 

There appear to have been some inter. 
changes, as it were, between the Continent and 
Britain, for there were also Danzigers in 
London; cf. 12 §S. xi. 349. One Dethlef 
Cluver, apparently from Danzig, was in Lon- 
don, in 1679. No doubt many other visitors 
from the Continent from time to time were 
in London, particularly men of science who 
were drawn there by the growing fame of the 
Royal Society. 


Any information or suggestions touching 


the above matters will be much appreciated. 
E. F. M. 


HURCH OF SAINT ANDREW UNDER- 
SHAFT, LEADENHALL STREET, 
CITY OF LONDON.—In the east window of 
north aisle the arms of the Merchant Taylors, 
De Orton, Staple Merchants and Haber- 
dashers Company are shown in the mullions. 
The window is stated to have been given by 
De Orton in 1532 (at the rebuilding of the 
church), 

Can any of your readers inform me of 
any particulars of the De Orton family? Also 
from what branch of the Acton family Hugh 
Acton descended, whose arms are shown on 
second window of north wall (from west end). 
In the mullions of this window are shown the 
arms of the White Bakers Company 
(Ancient). At what date were the arms of 
the Company altered? 

There is a monument on the south wall to 
Mrs. Catherine Heames, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Chambrelau, sometime governor of the 
East India Company. Can any reader inform 
me as to the pedigree of Chamberlain, 
Chambrelau, Chamberlayne, about  seven- 
teenth—eighteenth century ? Is there any rela- 
tionship between William Chamberlain, 
Judge and brother of a Sir Thomas Chamber- 
layne, envoy to Queen Elizabeth, and the 
above Sir Thomas Chambrelau? Any infor- 
mation might assist students of City Church 
monuments. 


Cc. B. B. 
LACE- NAMES: JACK’S BOOTH; 
FOSTER’S BOOTH; BASSETT, — 


The unusual place-name ‘‘ Jack’s Booth” 
somewhere along the Bath Road _ between 
Reading and Newbury, provokes im 
quiry. As I remember it, it was 4 
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small hamlet’ with one inn whose name 
escapes me. Had the origin anything to do 
with that famous Berkshire clothier, ‘‘ Jack 
of Newbury,”’ or did the name originate from 
an old eighteenth century refreshment pur- 
veyor’s stall or booth set up at the wayside? 
From my copy of Thomas Pennant’s ‘ Journey 
from Chester to London,’ printed for B. 
White, Fleet Street, London, 1782, I quote 
the following relative to the hamlet of For- 
ster’s Booth (now called Foster’s Booth) in the 
parishes of Pattishall and Cold Higham on 
Watling Street, between Towcester and 
Weedon, Northants: 

An eminence, called Forster’s Booth, so named 
from a booth erected here by one Forster, a poor 
countryman. It grew at length into a scattered 
street, of several houses and carriers’ inns, through 
which runs the Watling Street Road in a direct line 
to Toucester, four miles distant. (P. 199). 

The appearance of oddly-scattered place- 
names terminating in Bassett gives rise to 
some difficulties. It may be questioned 
whether Bassett in such names as Wootton 
Bassett (Wilts), Letcombe Bassett (near Wan- 
tage, Berks), Charney Bassett, in the Vale 
of White Horse, Colston Basset, S.E. of Not- 
tingham, North Weald Bassett near Epping, 
Essex, Dileherst, mentioned in Domesday 
Book and asserted by some authorities to be 
identical with the Manor of Bassetsbury in 
High Wycombe, are identical in common 
origin. Bassetsbury we may perhaps rule out 
as a patronymic. Was this so with Let- 
combe, to distinguish from the adjacent 
(Royal?) Demesne of Letcombe Regis ? 

The method of compiling a complete list of 
Bassett names for purposes of etymological 
research would not be assisted by the alpha- 
betical arrangement of a comprehensive 
gazatteer. This fact, however, militates 
equally against the process of facile dissection 
of suffixes generally. A glossary of component 
names is called for. 

TURISTO. 


Ruck (OR RUCKE).—What King granted 
their arms to the family of Ruck (or 
Rucke), the arms being ‘‘ Gyronny of eight 


or, and gules, on the first four tor- 
teaux, on the last as many cinque- 
foils of the first,” the Crest being 


an old man’s head proper bound round the 
temples with laurel vert? Are these the only 
arms belonging to the family or have other 
branches of the family got different arms and 
crests, as for instance, one branch has the arms 
“a plain cross argent between four fleur de 
lys or’? with the crest being a crowned lion 





rampant, holding a crossbow, with motto “ A 
regibus amicis’’? This latter mentioned 
branch which bore these arms had as one of 
its members, Ruck (or Rucke) the Bow-Bearer 
to Henry VIII in 1520 approximately and his 
estate was Shepherds Forstal, a hamlet 24 
miles north-west of Chilham, in Kent and 
probably in the parish of Sheldwich. Does 
anyone know anything about this Shepherds 
Forstal estate, its size in acres, present con- 
ditiori and owner? Also, although the Rucks 
are a Kent family dating from the Conquest, 
they are said to have a Welsh branch where 
the name was called de Wrokesley. This latter 
name, however, is not a Welsh one, is it? 


PF, P..L. RR 


HE SOUTHERN CROSS.—In Edward 
Dunkin’s ‘ Midnight Sky,’ published in 
1891 it is stated that this beautiful, though 
unsymmetrical astronomical image, was, 
about 5,000 years ago visible (although very 
low on the horizon) from as far north as the 
Baltic, that is about north latitude 55 degrees, 
which is also that of the north of England, 
and that it is gradually becoming visible an- 
nually further north owing presumably to an 
increasing tilt southward of this terrestrial 
sphere, while for a similar reason the con- 
stellation of the Great Bear with the polar 
star is with us getting lower every year on 
the horizon. What is the farthest north, 
at the present day, that the constellation of 
the Southern Cross is visible above the hori- 
zon? I have not seen it farther north myself 
than about 30 degrees North latitude. 


Witu1am Harcourt-Batnu. 


URORA BOREALIS AND AUSTRALIS. 
—What is the farthest south and north 
respectively whence these electrical phenom- 
ena have been seen? Sir J. D. Hooker in his 
‘Himalayan Journals’ states that he 
believed he saw the former in about North 
latitude 25 in India, or about 200 miles south 
of the Himalaya. Although there is the pos- 
sibility that he was mistaken and what he 
saw in the northern sky may have been merely 
the reflection of forest fires caused by the 
natives for purposes of cultivation, I believe 
that the Northern lights have been seen in the 
western hemisphere even at a less distance 
from the equator. The distance whence the 
aurora are to be seen from the magnetic poles 
is entirely dependent, I presume, on two fac- 
tors, namely: the height of the Auroral arc 
(and of the streamers issuing therefrom) and 
the amount of atmospheric visibility. 


Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 
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IMALAYAN VISIBILITY.—From how 
far can the Himalaya be seen by means 
of a telescope? Although for many months in 
the year their visibility is greatly restricted 
by x more or less dense dust haze on their 
southern flanks and throughout the plain of 
the Ganges and Indus, after the termination 
of the south-west monsoon rains in the autumn 
there are occasions when this mighty range is 
visible from the immense distance of over 200 
miles, and even 300 miles (it has been stated) 
from the plateau of the Cossyas, in Assam, 
although raised above the horizon by refrac- 
tion, 
Witiiam Harcourt-Batu. 


LL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET 
(clxxxii. 128).—Can any readers inform 

me whether any illustration of the ancient 
gateway standing in its original position in 
Lombard Street is obtainable? From the 
year 1865 it stood in the inner porch of All 
Hallows Church. Godwin’s ‘ Churches of Lon- 





don’ refers to a room over a ceiling where 
guns could be stored during the Napoleonic 
War, and many references have been made 
‘to a bishop’s vault in the church. No 
reference has appeared in any recent account 
of the demolition of these, nor of the fact 
that the ancient grassmarket stood against the 
south wall of the church. Where may the 
beautiful windows of the church destroyed 
now be seen ? 
ENQUIRER. 


AN INVENTORY, 1623.—In the inventory 

of ‘‘ Alee Hayme, widow,”’ taken at Sem- 
lie, England, in 1623, occur the names of the 
following articles : 

Paier of haingrells and a paier of beins; 

ii bras pater; 

ii trendells and a grunter; 

i furness ; 

v Pelaoties. 

Can any reader explain any of these? 


Henry O. Situ. 
Hudson, N.H. 


JOHN TILNEY (OR TYLNEY), SECOND 

EARL TILNEY (1712-84) OF WAN- 
STEAD HOUSE NEAR WALTHAMSTOW. 
—-This nobleman is mentioned in Horace Wal- 
pole’s letter of 17 July 1755 to Richard Bent- 
ley; also in Swinburne’s ‘Courts of 
Europe.’ Doran’s ‘Mann and Manners,’ and 
Guy Chapman’s ‘ Beckford,’ (1937). In the 
last-named book it is hinted that there were 





‘N. and Q.’ could tell me if there is any 
truth in this, and give me any further refer- 
ences, contemporary or otherwise, to Lord 
Tylney. Is Tilney Street named after him? 

P. C. 

Enfield. 

AEDEKER RAIDS.—I should like to 
know the date of the first use of the 
phrase ‘‘ Baedeker raids.’” My own memory 
would assign it to the first part of April 
(1942), appearing in a London dispatch car- 
red by American newspapers. Can it be found 

in British newspapers of an earlier date? 


C. R. Ames, Jun. 
(American ‘N, and Q.’, June 1942.) 


INGT-SIX SOLDATS DE PLOMB.—Can 
anyone give me the source of the follow- 
ing, which refers, of course, to metal types? 
Avec ces vingt-six soldats de plomb j’ai conquis 
le monde. 
This line bobs up frequently, either in English 
or in French, and is almost always credited 
to ‘‘Old French Printer.’’ 


SaMvEL T. FaRQuuHar. 


JXED PAPER.—It was on the small New 
England streams, I understand, that 
much of our early paper was made. In old 
books the paper is often ‘“‘ foxed.’’ Strangely 
enough, the blemishes are sometimes fairly 
uniform through the entire edition of any one 
title. 

Is the foxing due to a slight trace of iron in 
the water from the streams (more noticeable 
as the streams shrank in the late summer)? 
Or is it a result of the chemicals in the leaves 
of the hard woods, released in the fall? What 
part did cold rooms and frost have in the 
forming of the brown spots? 

L. Rosson. 


SYCHO-THERAPY.—About a century ago 
—and for some time since—in Devon- 
shire there were some persons who practised 
what appears to be of the nature of elementary 
psycho-therapy. 
Breathing upon the troubled patient in 
token of the creative spirit and of the breath 
of life, followed by analysing the patient's 
premonitions and by helpful formulae. It lent 
itself to the work of the preacher rightly. Can 
any reader give any information about it or 
name any literature upon the subject? — 
It preceded the expositions of Christian 





serious reasons for his long absence from 
England. I should be glad if any reader of 





Scientists, and of Dr. Coué’s suggestive 
‘* Better and Better ’’ phrase. 
QuExoR. 
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ARDYSTRAW.—In this district (Brecon- 
Monmouthshire and Herefordshire bor- 
ders) the common shrew is known by this 
very curious name, What is the derivation of 
this word ? 
B. A. CHRoUSsTCHOFF. 


RYAN AUCTION ROOMS.—Books were 
sold at Evans Auction Rooms, in Lon- 
don, in 1782. Where were those rooms? Do 
any of the sale Catalogues survive, and where 
to-day ? 
Mavrice W. BrockweELt. 


HORPE, SURREY.—Historical informa- 
tion regarding the above village, situated 
between Staines and Chertsey, is very scanty. 
This applies especially to the small fourteenth 
century church with Norman chancel arch, 
supposed by some to have been a private 
chapel of the Abbots of Chertsey when in sum- 
mer residence at Thorpe. Has any reader 
any printed or manuscript records relating 
to this little Surrey backwater ? 


E. A. FREEMAN. 


EMECEAUR.—In a Hastings Court Book 
of Lyme Regis, under the date of 1510 
“order is given to the Burgesses that it now 
shall play at temeceaur under penalty of 
3s. 4d.’’ Was this a game of chance or skill, 
and, if so, of what nature? 
C. WaANkKLYN. 


HURCHES WITH WELLS FOR ADULT 
BAPTISM.—Two churches, Cranbrook, 
Kent, and St. Saviour’s, Bacup, Lancs, have 
wells for adult baptism by immersion. I am 
told there are two more Anglican churches pos- 
sessing similar arrangements, Where are 

they ? 

J. D’Ewanrrt, F.s.A. 


E ARE NOT AMUSED.—This well- 
known story about Queen Victoria origin- 
ated in a book of memoirs, published some 
time within the last ten years. I remember 
reading it. What was the book? a 
bide 


IGS.—Are they naturally dirty, or is it 
the fault of the way they are kept? At 
shows they are certainly clean. Are they 
stupid? In Copenhagen, on 25 Aug. 1937, 
I saw a performing pig, which gave every 
appearance of intelligence. 


A. S. E. A. 


FISTORY.—Does it repeat itself? 
A. 8. B. A. 





Replies. _ 


LORD METCALFE’S ETON JOURNAL. 
(clxxxii. 260.) 


As classical contributors are asked to discuss 

the Homeric point raised here, I do so. 
First of all, I note that this is a good exam- 
ple of the nuisance of using Greek letters as 
numerals. The reference should be to Book 
XX, Greek “‘ u,’’ not Book V Greek short “‘ e.”’ 
The latter, however, may lure readers on to 
examine it, as a big stone is described with 
the same two and a half lines as later and is 
connected with Aeneas near the reference 
given, lines 302-5. But here Diomede throws 
it at him and wounds him, and the presence 
of Achilles as a fighter is enough to indicate 
the later Book. 

Master Metcalfe points out that the two 
combatants both wait ‘‘ very complaisantly ”’ 
till the gods have discussed and decided what 
shall be done. It would have been better if 
they had been described as foiled in their 
efforts to get at each other. This would be 
arranged not by turning them to stone, as he 
suggests, but by making one of them indistinct 
in a mist, as is done later, line 321, and else- 
where when the gods stop a fighting match. 
The case of Aeneas and Achilles is, however, 
abnormal. It may be noted that, after the 
first clash, both were in a state of fear, Sefoas 
being used of Aeneas, tapByjoas of Achilles. 
Aeneas had already been put to flight once 
by Achilles. Both might pause for divine 
intervention, for both, as Aeneas explains at 
length, are of that lineage, and it was sug- 
gested to him, when he was encouraged to 
fight with Achilles, that his was the more 
potent connexion. Achilles, for all his reck- 
less bravery, might well fear a goddess like 
Venus. Further, both might well delay over 
a stage in the conflict felt to be final and seek 
for a good chance to close in, as Aeneas did 
with Turnus, sortitus fortunam oculis, Aen. 
xii, 920. The keen observation of Neptune 
may have paralysed them, though this is not | 
stated, and the gods may talk as they move, 
with incredible quickness as human time 
goes. In Book V none of the speeches by the 
gods delays the action. Aristotle says in his 
‘ Poetics,‘ part 4 of the epic section : 

The surprising is necessary in tragedy; but the 
epic poem goes further, and admits even the im- 
probable and incredible, from which the highest 
degree of the surprising results, because there the 
action is not seen. The circumstances, for exam- 
ple, of the pursuit of Hector by Achilles are such 
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as on the stage would appear ridiculous. . . 


The conventions of Epic and Drama appear 
to me to admit speeches at inordinate Yength 
and where we should not expect them. Strict 
realism in regard to the use of time is often 
disregarded in such writing, and I do not 
think it necessary to suppose with my friend! 
Samuel Butler, in his translation of the Iliad 
(footnote, p. 365), that, where we moderns 
may detect an absurdity, ‘‘ Homer . . . is 
fooling an audience whom he despises, and at 
whom he is covertly laughing.” 

There is still another point to be consid- 
ered. This passage repeats lines from Book 
V, as I have noted. I regard such repetitions 
and! the variety of Greek usages and forms of 
words admitted in the text of the Iliad as an 
indication that Homer has been patched up 
here and there. We may be getting his lines 
as preserved in the not always accurate mem- 
ory of rhapsodists, public reciters, rather 
than what he actually wrote. So this passage 
may have indicated the paralysis of the com- 
batants while the gods debated what should 
be done. But, taking the text as it stands, I 
think the young man considers too curiously 
a departure from the standard of likelihood 
expected to-day but hardly expected more 
than 2,000 years ago. Our own English epic 
‘Le Morte Darthur,’ includes in Malory’s 
version detail fanciful enough, and a combat 
like Homer’s. In the fight between Arthur 
and Sir Accolon the King would have been 
killed without the magic intervention of the 
damsel of the lake, 

V. R. 


PARLIAMENT (clxxxii. 248, 306; clxxxiii. 

53).—Concerning the Parliament of 
Edward I at Acton Burnell, Salop (clxxxii. 
306) it has been observed. 


On this occasion the Commons held their sessions 
in a barn, and probably had bundles of straw for 
their ‘“‘ Ministerial Benches.” The Speaker’s chair 
may have been a perch on a bay beam. The Peers, 
temporal and spiritual, probably met in the Knights’ 
Hall, well garnished with boars’ heads and deers’ 
horns. Here, in speeches of Norman French. they 

_ discussed the public affairs of the kingdom. 


(‘ Walks in the Black Country and its Green 
Borderland,’ Elihu Burritt, M.A., Sampson 
Low. London. 1868. pp. 193-194.) 

Green has remarked that 

The Parliaments which Edward gathered at the 
close of his reign are not merely illustrative of the 
history of later Parliaments, they are absolutely 
identical with those which still sit at St. Stephens. 
(‘ Short Hist. Eng. People.’ Everyman, p.: 158). 


Writs were not issued for assembly be- 





fore 27 Nov. 1295, by which the nation was 
properly represented. (‘ Dict, of Dates.’ J, 
M. Dent. 1911.) 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


HONG KONG, THE GREATEST PORT 

(clxxxii. 33, 110).—Hong Kong covers 
geographically a portion of the left 
bank of the estuary of the West River 


which rises in the Thibetan hinterland, 
and flows through a part of Burma 
and a greater part of S.W. China in 


its course to the ocean. Canton is some 80 
cdid miles by water and 111 miles by land 
from the Colony—Chinese owned in normal 
times, and Macoa—a Portuguese stronghold— 
is a few miles away too. Some 60 islands and 
a portion of the mainland go to comprise the 
Crown Colony. 

Population figures varied very much in my 
years out there; and to-day, with unrest over 
decades, I should imagine has become swollen. 
Thousands use the river ferries and harbour 
launches daily, and at any time only approxi- 
mate numbers can be gleaned. I should say, 
based on official statistics, it is estimated that 
550,000 live in Victoria (Island capital), and 
290,000 on the mainland in Kowloon (second 
town and port in the Colony), whilst easily 
125,000 live in junks and sampans in the 
creeks and among the islands—thus we have 
a possible million at any time—but to-day 
probably 14 millions may be nearer. 

Principal industries are sugar and cement 
manufacture, cotton spinning and weaving, 
ginger preserving and shipbuilding — both 
foreign-going and) native craft. 

The size of the Colony is not to be taken 
as an indication of its trade. Practically all 
the South China coasting trade passes 
through the Lye Moon Pass (Hong Kong 
roadstead)—regular steamer sailings hun- 
dreds of miles up the West River, down to 
Saigon, and Siamese and Malayan ports, 
junks by the hundred to Fukien and Kwang- 
tung ports—here the steamer has to take 
sometimes second place as the Fukien junk 
has pride of place. I have seen in the wild 
Formosa channel, where a full gale blows 300 
out of 365 days. European steamers hove-to 
or wallowing in the surges, taking heavy 
billows over the bow, whilst the Fukien junks 
slip by with almost dry decks. 

From Hong Kong regular steamers rum 
weekly to Foochoo, Shanghai, and Tientsin, 
and fortnightly to Nankin and Hankow, 
besides half a thousand creeks and ports up 
the coast which runs for nearly 2,000 miles 
to the north. Harbour and river services to 
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Canton and Macoa all swell the Colony’s 
maritime resources, as these journeys take 
several hours in each direction, and there is 
a 3-steamer service to both ports. 

The foreign-going craft that touch here are 
enormous; all leading Japanese cargo and 
mail lines from Nippon bound to Europe or 
Africa call, the P. and O. and Brit. India 
have regular sailings not only to the U.K. 
but weekly boats to Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Madras, Ceylon, Calicut, Bombay, etc. ; The 
Nederland Mail Line run regular sailings to 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and Macas- 
sar, and all their boats that go north to 
Shanghai also call. The New Zealand 
Shipping Company has a branch service that 
touches Hong Kong, so has the French mail 
line, the Messageries Maritime, that run out 
of Marseilles. British lines that go east, 
Glen Line, and Alfred Holt and Co., 
have weekly sailings to London and 
Liverpool, and the last named has a 
lucrative South China coast trade from the 
Colony in its own vessels running to Java. 
From Hong Kong Alfred Holt has a special 
trans-Pacific service of 15,000 to 20,000 ton 
steamers, the largest cargo-carrying craft in 
the world. Go aboard the ‘‘ Ixion”’ or the 
“Talthybius’’’ with their 24 hatches and 
three decks—huge 5-masted leviathans of the 
deep—that run to Vancouver and Victoria 
B.C. direct from Hong Kong, calling at 
Manilla (Philippines) if sufficient inducement 
offers; sometimes also at Honolulu. 

United States lines, a score or more run 
large liners from ’Frisco to Hong Kong and 
Shanghai—the trade return for the Colony in 
1934 stood at 150 millions, but in 1928 it was 
175 millions. The port figures for that year 
(1928) are interesting—300,316 vessels entered 
Hong Kong and cleared—that year—with a 
total tonnage of 44,883,765 tons, of which 
%,000,000 tons was foreign trade. 

At the Chinese New Year (Jan. 20—March 
5, any time according to the cycle or calendar 
during this period), all the fishermen berth 
their craft for the festivals, and the harbour 
can then boast of sometimes 5,000 fishing 
vessels. So you see London—great though it 
is—has to bow before this eastern jewel that 
we have allowed Japan to seize after only a 
I? days siege ! The Russians held Port Arthur 
over 17 months. 

The Colony may after the war have 
to be placed on an international footing 
a Tangier or Shanghai used to be, 
and we may see flags of U.S.A., China 
and Russia, as well as the Union 
Jack flying over the Colony. The U.S.A. 
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may demand such equality under the Lease 
and Lend Act whilst China, geographically, 
or Russia either may want a share in the 
island. To keep Japan down, a joint naval 
and air base will have to be manned for half 
a century, and Hong Kong is well suited, 
unless the Allies seize Formosa. : 


Georce Percivay Kaye, 
Late Lieut., R.N. 


(OVENT GARDEN (clxxxii. 254, 360).— 
May I answer a question I myself raised 
when writing of Covent Garden? It is re- 
garding the word Saloop used in Charles 
Lamb’s Essay, ‘In Praise of Chimney 
Sweeps.’ Saloop was a warm drink much sold 
to poorer folk at open street stalls before tea 
and coffee were generally known. Much more 
about Saloop will be found in the ‘0O.E.D.’, 
which is well worth looking up. 

In Rowlandson’s ‘ Characteristic Sketches 
of the Lower Orders,’ 1820, the final illustra- 
tion is a coloured print of the stall of a 
Saloop seller in London. 


A. L. Humpureys. 


Lucy WALTER (1630?-1685) (clxxxii. 

359).—_The ‘A. L. A. Portrait Index,’ 
1906, p. 1518, lists four portraits of this mis- 
tress of Charles II: Biog. Mirrour (1802) 3: 
pl. 8 (from a miniature). Fea, ‘King Mon- 
mouth ’ (1902), p. 10; and p. 24 (with her 
son). Hamilton ‘Memoir of Count Gram- 
mont,’ 330 (S. Harding del.)). 


Mavrice W. BrockwEtt. 


1. (Half nude) owner Marquess of Bute. 
Engraved by Van Den Berghe for Jennings’ 
‘ Grammont.’ 

2. Harl Spencer, Althorp Park, Northants. 

3. Paynter family of Pembroke. 

4. Mr. Ronald Tree, M:P., Ditchley Park, 
Oxon, showing Lucy and son (Duke of Mon- 
mouth) as Madonna and Child. 


M’Qui1tuin or Dun Is. 


Lord Bute has or had a portrait of Lucy 
Walter which was engraved by Van der 
Berghe for Harding’s edition of ‘ Grammont.’ 
There are some fine copies of this book with 
additional portraits. Lowndes says (p. 985) 
that the Towneley copy had an original draw- 
ing of Lucy Walter’s portrait inserted. The 
‘D.N.B.’ says that there is a portrait in pos- 
session of Lord Spencer, and yet another 
in the hands of the Paynter family of Pem- 
brokeshire—that part of Wales from where 
Lucy Walter came. 

A. L. Humpnreys. 
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ANTEIANA: MONTE GIORDANO 

(clxxxii. 345; clxxxiii. 54).—Monte Gior- 
dano is an artificial elevation about 200 yards 
south-east of the southern end of the Ponte 
S. Angelo; the Via di Monte Giordano is 
marked on Baedeker’s map as a continuation 
of the. Via di Panico. 

The best easily accessible account of the 
mound is that given by Gregorovius (F. 
Gregorovius ‘ History of the City of Rome 
in the Middle Ages,’ trans, A. Hamilton, v. 
661). It was formed by the ruins of earlier 
buildings, and the Orsini (who also held the 
Castle of St. Angelo) are known to have 
occupied it already in 1286; a document of 
1334 shows that at that time it was sur- 
rounded by walls. Gregorovius gives the iden- 
tification of Dante’s ‘‘ mont’’ with Monte 
Giordano casually, implying that it is beyond 
question. 

Owing to the changed distribution of the 
population of Rome and to the making of new 
streets the Via di Panico is far less important 
to-day than it was in the thirteenth century. 
In the fifteenth century the popes, in their 
procession from St. Peter’s to the Lateran at 
tification of Dante’s ‘‘ mont’’ with Monte 
Giordano (F. Cancellieri, Storia de solenni 
possessi, 1802, pp. 42, 49); presumably they 
also passed it in the thirteenth century, bit 
it had not then received its present name. 


E. S. pp BEeEr. 


ARADOX = (clxxxii. 144).—With the 
phrase quoted from the collect, ‘‘ whose 
service is perfect freedom,’’ compare the 
words with which the priest of Isis concludes 
his exhortation to Lucius, whom Isis had 
restored from asinine to human form: ‘‘Cum 
coeperis deae servire, tunc magis_ senties 

fructum tuae libertatis.”’ 

HIBERNICUS. 


EVENTH SON OF A SEVENTH SON 
(clxxxii. 233, 280).—The story I have 
always heard is that a seventh son or daugh- 
ter is endowed with some gift of prophecy, and 
a doubling of this strengthens the gift. Of 
course ‘“‘ wise’’ is used of people who have 
foresight and insight, but the old belief hardly 
predicated the more usual ideas of supreme 
wisdom. I think a good many fortune-tellers 


claim to be seventh sons of seventh sons, and 
that persons of the kind also claim to be 
lucky, rather for others than themselves. It 
is perhaps coincidence, but the only seventh 
daughter I ever knew was unusually keen in 
guessing about both the present and future 
of her friends and relatives; what we call her 














She was 
T. O. M. 


'HURCHES WITH NO CHANCEL STEP 
(clxxxii, 358).—I think there is a large 
number, chiefly of unrestored churches, but 
not entirely. These are some chosen more or 
less at random (I think they are correct): 
Ickford (Bucks), Brancepeth (Durham), 
Thaxted (Essex), South Hayling and Warb- 
lington (Hants), Fordwick and West Peck. 
ham (Kent), West Runton. and West Walton 
(Norfolk), Northmoor, Shorthampton, North 
Stoke, Widford, Yelford (Oxon), Barking, 
Eye and Runburgh (Suffolk), Sompting (Sus 
sex). But there must be dozens more than 


that. 
Basi F. L. 


This rare condition, I believe, obtains at 
Studland, Dorset, and I am fairly certain at 
Stewkley, Bucks. Both are very notable 
Norman churches. At the old Saxon church 
in Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts), there is a steep 
step down into the chancel. The original 
threshold stone is still visible. 


“hunches ’’ usually proved correct. 
a near relative of my own. 


CLARKE, 


A. 


TONES AS BOUNDARY MARKS 
(clxxxii. 358).—There must be many ex- 
amples of parish boundary stones in various 
parts of the country, and it would be of in- 
terest if any of these known to readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ could be recorded. 

An example known to me from my earliest 
days is a large stone in a triangular piece of 
roadside waste at Kingswood, on the borders 
of Staffordshire and Shropshire. The stone 
marks the point of contact of the three 
parishes of Codsall, Tettenhall, and Boning- 
ale, the first two being in Staffordshire and 
the third in Shropshire. This stone was, I 
believe, a well-known stopping place in the 
“beating of the bounds ’’ of Codsall parish 
in bygone days. It is referred to in connec 
tion with this custom in F. W. Hackwood’s 
‘Staffordshire Customs, Superstitions, and 
Folklore.’ 

G. S. Hewrns. 


PROFESSIONAL FOOLS (clxxxii. 191, 
319).—It was not until the early part of 
the eighteenth century that the institution of 
the court-fool began to show signs of deca- 
dence, and in Russia they still flourished, 
even at that date. 
Perhaps the most famous of English court 
fools was Charles I’s buffoon, Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson. Although Hudson did not distin 
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guish himself as a fighter, he was the last 

rofessional fool to hold any influence at the 

nglish Court, and a brief summary of his 
life might be of interest. Sir Jeffrey was 
born in 1619, and his first introduction to 
court was effected when he was 8 years old, 
being presented by the Duke of Buckingham 
,to Henrietta Maria in a pasty! The queen 
appointed the dwarf to be her page, and 
entrusted him with negotiations of some con- 
sequence. 

He was appointed a Captain in the Royal 
Army on the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
followed his royal mistress to France in 1644. 
It was here that, having been insulted by the 
Hon. Master Crofts, he challenged his antag- 
onist to a duel. Crofts appeared with a 
squirt, but Hudson, not to be trifled with, 
armed himself with pistols, and Crofts fell 
mortally wounded at the first shot. 

In 1682, Jeffrey was arrested on a charge 
of being concerned with the Popish plot; 
and he died in prison, aged 63. 

When 30 years old, he was only 18 inches 
high, but from this age he rapidly grew to 
3ft. Gin. His clothes are preserved in the 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane in the British 
Museum. 

Peter J. MapDeEn. 


A-INFUSION (clxxxii. 163, 224).—What 

authority has your anonymous corre- 
spondent for his assertion that Tibetans are 
great tea drinkers, which is quite contrary 
to my experience? China Brick Tea is how- 
ever largely used by them in the preparation 
of a favourite food called Tsamba, which 
consists of tea mixed with barley meal into 
a paste. 

Wittiam Harcourt-Batu. 


Some years ago a friend gave me some par- 
ticulars of experiments with tea he had 
conducted in his laboratory. Among the 
things he insisted upon for the making of a 
vup of good tea was that the pot be allowed to 
stand not less than 5 minutes (tasters in the 
trade allow 6 minutes, I believe, when they 
test samples). The reason for this is that 
of the two properties of tea, tannin and caf- 
feine, the former is liberated by the action of 
boiling water on the prepared leaves of Thea 
Sinensis much quicker than the latter; not 
until the brew has stood 5 minutes are the 
two in such proportion that the full flavour 
is extracted and the tannic acid neutralised 
by the presence in the liquor of sufficient 
caffeine. The casein pes mast by the milk 
will help to neutralise the tannic acid but not 
to such an extent as to prevent those who, 








having a preference for a weak beverage, pour 
out very soon after the pot is made, from 
drinking what is little more than a solution 
of tannic acid. While the amount of caffeine 
present is fairly constant in all grades of tea, 
that of tannic varies considerably and, in 
proportion, is much higher, as a general rule, 
in the cheaper blends. 

The temperature at which water boils, 
dependent on the atmospheric pressure, is a 
very important point, Even } deg. F. below 
the normal temperature will make a consider- 
able difference in the effect that boiling water 
has in any chemical action and this difference 
is certainly noticed in the making of tea. 

Other essential precautions to observe, if 
the best results are to be -obtained, are to 
ensure that fresh water only is used—water 
that has been previously boiled is most un- 
desirable—and that it is not allowed to over- 
boil. Were the attention of housewives drawn 
to a few simple rules necessary for the proper 
making of tea, much of the stuff that now 
appears on the breakfast table and at tea- 
time would cease to be good water spoilt. 


Rex. 


PANISH DOLLARS CURRENT IN 
ENGLAND (clxxxi. 331, 362; clxxxii. 
24).—JoHN SMITH’s query at the first refer- 
ence brings to mind the record of a man or 
rather a boy who ‘‘ souvenired’’ a Spanish 
dollar from the bank at which he worked. He 
was caught and transported to Australia on a 
7 years’ sentence. He married a free woman 
and did not return to England after his time 


expired, His grandchildren are in good 
ositions and _ well-respected citizens of 
ydney. 


I have reason to believe that his uncle was 
manager of the bank. The dollar was valued 
at 3s. before it was stamped. The banks im- 
ported them and after the Government die 
was impressed on them sold them for 5s, The 
lad came originally from Rutlandshire, where 
his family occupied a good position. 

Hersert J. Rumsey. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 


HURCHILL: ORIGIN OF THE SUR- 
NAME (clxxxii. 258).—According to W. 

G. Searle’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings and 
Nobles,’ Thurkill (or Purchil as given by Mr. 
Wittram Harcourt-Batn) of Warwick or of 
Arden, was the son of Aelfvine, Sheriff of 
Warwick, by his first wife whose name is 
not given. Thurkill had a son Siward. What 
is known about him? If he was the ancestor of 
the Churchill family information regarding 
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him may be found in Collins’ ‘ Peerage,’ 
which, I understand, contains the pedigree 
of the family from the Norman conquest. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


Books WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxiii. 

26).—‘‘ The subject is enormous,”’ writes 
G. E. May not ‘The Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon’ come within its ambit? Cribbed 
in the cabin of the ‘‘ Queen of Portugal,’ 
Fielding wrote in July 1754: 


Contracted no degree of good humour by living 
a whole day alone, without a single soul to converse 
with. .. To this circumstance of being shut up 
within the circumference of a few yards at a season 
when I wanted food for my social disposition or 
could converse less wholesomely with my own 
pots “ami was owing the first serious thought of 
enrolling myself among the voyage-writers; some 
pages are possibly the production of the most dis- 
agreeable hours which ever haunted the author _ 


especially if Johnson’s definition of a ship be 
borne in mind—“ a prison with a chance of 
being drowned.”’ 

J. P. ve C. 


“DEG WOFFINGTON’S COTTAGES,” 

TEDDINGTON (clxxxiii. 17).—‘‘ The 
exact connection of these cottages with Mrs. 
Woffington”’ is sufficiently indicated by J. 
Fyvie in ‘ Comedy Queens of the Georgian 
Era,’ 1906 at p. 140: 


The piety of Peg Woffington’s later years has 
been supported by the tradition that she founded 
some almshouses in the neighbourhood of her villa 
at Teddington. Dr. Doran, ‘D.N.B.’ and Augustin 
Daly all say that she built and endowed a number 
of almshouses at Teddington, and the last-named 
gives a photograph of a row of workmen’s cottages 
which he leads us to suppose are still inhabited by 
the recipients of his heroine’s bounty. But the 
plain truth is that these cottages are not, and never 
have been, almshouses. An octogenarian parish 
official at Teddington remembers these workmen’s 
cottages being sold two or three times in the course 
of his life-time; and asserts that one of the pur- 
chasers, having investigated the matter, discovered 
that Peg Woffington died before the building of 
them was finished, that they were sold by her 
executors, and that there is no evidence they were 
ever intended for almshouses at all. 


J« P..pe;C. 


TOLSEY, BOOTHALL (clxxxii. 358).—In 

Hereford we had both a Tolsey and a 
Boothall. The Boothall was probably erected 
early in the fifteenth century. The Corpora- 
tion were allowed to buy three messuages at 
the end of the fourteenth century because they 
had no house in which sessions of the peace 
and pleas of the city could be held. In 1490 
the Tolsey was erected. This was especially 











for the meetings of the Council and for the 
Mayor’s courts. A court of pie powder was 
held here during fair times. The Tolsey was 
rebuilt in the seventeenth century but appar- 
ently the work was badly done as towards the 
middle of the next century it was ruinous and 
at the end of the century the Corporation 
were meeting at one of the hotels in the city.: 
They afterwards built a new Guildhall. 
After the erection of the Tolsey the Boothall 
was used for commercial purposes but at the 
end of the eighteenth century was also so 
dilapidated that it was sold by the Corpora- 
tion and was so changed in appearance by 
its new owner that its existence was com- 
pletely forgotten until sometime during the 
last great war when it was_ rediscovered, 
restored, and is now a fine oak panelled room. 


F. C. Morean, 
‘ Curator. 
Public Library, Hereford. 


‘THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A 

SHOE: FABLE (‘ A. N. and Q.’, 1: 168; 
‘N. and Q.’ clxxxii. 177).—Katherine Elwes 
Thomas, in ‘ The Real Personages of Mother 
Goose’ (Boston, 1930, p. 26), writes this 
about the nursery rhyme: 

This jingle, while amusingly applicable to good 
Mrs. Goose in the discharge of her disciplinary 
duties following her marriage to a Boston widower 
with sixteen children, holds the far older signifi- 
cance of a broadside smiling at certain doings in 
Merrie England where Parliament as “ the old 
woman ” who (geographically) “ lived in a shoe,” 
gave her many children “upon whom the sun 
never sets ” a bitter cup of broth in the person of 
James VI of Scotland and I of England for their 
king. ‘‘ Without any bread,” in very truth, for 
the cordially disliked monarch was not even of 
Efiglish birth or breeding. Thus it was that Par- 
liament, having ‘“‘ whipped them all soundly,”’ now 
“‘ put them to bed” to sleep over the matter and 
digest it as best they might. . . 

This is, of course, only a part of the answer. 


V.L. EB... 
(American ‘N, and Q.’, June 1942.) 


ABBIT’S FOOT CHARM (‘A. N. and 
Q.’, 1:168; ‘N. and Q.’, clxxxii. 288, 
363).—The belief in the.rabbit’s foot as a 
good-luck charm might well belong to those 
folkways that had their origins in far-off 
places andi yet did not necessarily ‘‘ arrive” 
in this hemisphere as a result of travel in 
fluence: they may have sprung up spontane 
ously in different places. What was the con- 
nection between the pyramids of Egypt and 
those of ancient Mexico? Why has a belief 
as bizarre as the vampire superstition been 
found in places as remote as China, the Bal- 
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kans, and the West Indies? 

There are, I think, no answers to these 
questions. Where items of culture are con- 
cerned, there does seem to be a spiritual con- 
tagion. But a belief or practice that is 
basically psychological may have several 
widely independent origins. A worship of 
sex and a reverence for fecund animals like 
the rabbit are not confined to any one region. 


according to Freud, is virtually universal. 
Certainly that symbolism, as in the expres- 
sion ‘‘ cover the feet,’’ is present in the Bible. 


Puitrp F, Waterman. 


[Mr. Waterman’s ‘ Story of Superstition ’ 
(1929) supplies another reason—besides that 
of fecundity—for the ‘‘ rabbit’ preference. 
It is part of a deep-rooted belief in the power 
of the evil eye, with which hares and serpents 
are particularly well endowed. (In Ireland, 
it is said, this weapon in the hare was once 
so much feared that ‘‘on May Day the pious 
used to round up large numbers of rabbits and 
slaughter them.’”’) But the important point 
is this: that créatures with the evil eye have 
been thought to have a charm against the 
force that emanates from the eyes of others. 

And as for the “ foot’? aspect: Human 
beings, says Mr. Waterman, have long been 
inveterate worshippers of footprints (the 
famous Buddhapada, Mohammed’s, Abra- 
ham’s, etc.).] 


(American ‘N, and Q.’, June 1942.) 


REE ENGLISH PHRASES: (3) 

KEEPING A SECRET (clxxxi. 133; 
elxxxii. 140).—‘ Torn by Wild Horses.’ Your 
correspondent, Miss M. H. Donps, states that 
this method of execution has not been prac- 
tised in England. The law-writers seem to 
be silent on the matter, but it has certainly 
been carried out here at least once—at Wood- 
stock in the autumn of 1238. The criminal, 
a stranger knight possibly from Ireland, 
who had been feigning madness in the 
vicinity of the court, and had_ been 
compassionately noticed by the King, was 
actually employed to murder him by William 
de Marsh, son of the Justiciar of Ireland. 
He entered the palace by night, at a window, 
but before he could reach the king’s bed- 
chamber, was disturbed by one of the court 
ladies, Margaret Bisset, who had stayed up 
late to play on the harp, evidently in an 
anteroom, and as a soporific for the king. 
The intruder was taken by the guard, and 
soon condemned. William de Marsh himeelf, 
and sixteen of his men, after their many 











subsequent piracies from their refuge and 
Treasure Island of Lundy, were taken in 1242 
and executed in the more usual way at 
Coventry on 24 July. Matthew Paris tells 
the story, and shows the piratical knight’s 
shield and weapons reversed and broken, the 
condition to which they were no doubt pub- 
licly reduced at the place of execution. 


FREDERICK G. GURNEY. 
Egginton, Beds. 


[LOCAL MINTS (clxxxii. 233, 277, 308, 363; 

elxxxii. 52).—In Valentine Green’s ‘ His- 
tory of Worcester, 1796’ (vol. ii, p. 112) may 
be seen very fine copperplate pictures, obverse 
and reverse, of the’ various Saxon, Norman 
and English coins minted at Worcester. Also, 
of later date, the numerous tradesmen’s tokens 
issued there, 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


(;RIMSDYKE: GRIMSDITCH (clxxxii. 

273, 359)—The following important 
articles on the Grimsditch occur in early 
volumes of Antiquity: ‘Grim’s Ditch in 
Wychwood, Oxon,’ by O. G. S. Crawford, vol. 
iv (1930), pp. 303-305; ‘ The Chiltern Grim’s 
Ditches,’ by O. G. S. Crawford, vol. v, Pp. 
161-171, with map; ‘ Grimsditch and Cuth- 
wulf's Expedition to the Chilterns in a.p. 
571,’ by Michael W. Highes, vol. v, pp. 291- 
314; and ‘Cerdic and the Cloven Way,’ by 
O. G. S. Crawford, vol. v, pp. 441-458, with 
map. 

A. J. HH. 
Wigan. 


May I hazard an opinion that Grimsdyke 
was not a continuous boundary line, and was 
very likely applied as a name to several 
widely scattered and entirely unrelated earth- 
works, A Grimsdyke has been recorded as 
far west as near Salisbury, and was obviously 
never connected with those in the Chilterns. 
Edric Holmes, who reminds us that W. S. 
Gilbert, the old Savoyard, named his house 
Grimsdyke at Harrow Weald, observes that 
‘‘ the mysterious bank that passes near by. . . 
is ascribed variously to British tribes and to 
the Saxons.’’ He argues that there is reason 
to suppose it was a defensive undertaking of 
the Mercians. (‘ London’s Countryside’: 
Robert Scott, pp. 36, 37) it is also submitted 
that the section on Berkhamsted Common 
may have had some connection with a pre- 
Roman settlement occupying the course of the 
broad valley (ibid, p. 92). The name Gryme or 
Grim has been assumed by Allcroft to be 
derived from Gruma, a Boundary, or from 
Grim, a goblin (‘ Earthworks of England’ p. 
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515). A possible stretch of Grimsdyke has 
been considered through Bentley Priory (near 
Stanmore) Elstree, and Barnet, to Potter’s 
Bar (Antiquaries Journal I, p. 235). This 
same authority has been quoted (ibid. III, p. 
66) in respect of an attempt to trace it west 
of Pinner and by way of Haydon Hall, Ruis- 
lip, Ickenham and Swakeleys to Uxbridge 
Common, No proof, however, of such exten- 
sions, east or west, has been adduced. Dr. 
Guest has been quoted as suggesting a pre- 
Roman origin, and the Transactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society 
(new series), vol. i, p. 482 have been cited as 
source of information. 

J. Gilbert: Jenkyns, M.A., alludes to traces 
of what he characterises as ‘‘ that inexplicable 
prehistoric monument, Grim’s Dyke, not 
many miles away ’’ (‘ A History of the Parish 
of Penn, Buckinghamshire’ p. 4). Mr. 
Holmes (ibid. p. 79) observed that in making 
the avenue known as Queen’s Gap, Great 
Hampden, the bank of Grim’s dyke, which 
crosses the path, was cut through (‘London’s 
Countryside’). Grim’s Ditch is indexed in 
vol. i (South Bucks) Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments Report (1913) at pp. 
21, 62, 69, 137, 176, 230, 163-9, 262-3, 273, 
312-13. It has been noticed in connection with 
the Buckinghamshire parishes of Aston Clin- 
ton, Bradenham, Buckland, Drayton 
Beauchamp, Great Missenden, Lee, Little 
Hampden, Monks Risborough, Princes Ris- 
borough and Wendover. 

Kelly notes on the parish of Lee (or The 
Lee) 3 miles north by west from Great Mis- 
senden station, that ‘‘ of Grim’s Dyke, which 
originally formed the boundary of the parish 
on the west, about 200 yards remain.”’ 
(‘ Directory of Buckinghamshire’ 1911, p. 
132.) A plan showing the course of Grime’s 
Dyke in the vicinity of Pinner (Middlesex) is 
given in ‘ The Archaeology of Middlesex and 
London,’ by C. E. Vulliamy (Methuen, 1930), 
fig. 39. It has been traced with certainty 
from a point north of, and close to, the Ruis- 
lip-Stanmore road at Pinner to the western 


ge of Harrow Weald Common. There it 
abruptly disappears (p. 270). 
Its alignment eastward has been re- 


discovered farther on, going slightly south as 
though directed towards earthworks on the 
lower slopes of Brockley Hill on Watling 
Street, near where the British town of Sul- 
loniacae stood. Support for the theory that a 
connection existed between Grims Dyke and 
these entrenchments can be found in ‘ Origines 
Celticae,’ by E. Guest. London 1883 II, p. 
290. 





Average dimensions for any section of the 
dyke have been set down as comprising just 
over four feet in height on its northern face; 
a counterscarp fall of twelve feet into the 
fosse or ditch on the outer side of the bank, 
the over-all span being roughly sixty feet. The 
ditch, which it is considered was not a defen- 
sive trench, but merely an excavation for the 
bank, is occasionally on the northern, though 
more often on the southern side of the 
mound, 

The Anglo-Saxon ‘“‘dic’”’ is derived from 
the root which suppies us with the verb to dig, 
and is used to mean ‘‘ both the mound and 
the excavation.’’ (John M. Kemble ‘ Codex 
Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici,’ vol. iii, p. 22. 
London 1845-1848. Heinrich Leo. ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Names’ p. 78). Canon Taylor has 
observed that the only great works constructed 
by the Anglo-Saxons were the vast earthen 
ramparts which served as the boundaries be- 
tween hostile kingdoms. Although he refers 
to the principal works of this kind, he is 
entirely silent regarding the Grims Dyke of 
Bucks, Herts and Middlesex, which, though 
highly enigmatical and obscure, was built 
upon a much smaller scale than others. 


Avan B. ANDERSON. 


E ‘‘ WELSH ROAD”? (clxxxii. 275).— 
Places called ‘‘ Welsh” seem fairly 
numerous in the Midlands, Besides those 
mentioned by INnqurrER, and perhaps con- 
nected with some of his, these may help to 
bridge gaps in the drove-roads out of Wales: 
‘Welsh Road Gorse,’? near Ladbroke in 
South Warwickshire, well-known to hunting 
eople; ‘‘ the Welshman’s country ”’ (another 
oe ad name), near Milcote, south-west of 
Stratford-upon-Avon; a ‘‘ Welsh Covert” 
near Seckington in the northern extremity of 
Warwickshire: and ‘‘ Welsh Road Farm” 
and ‘‘Welsh Hill’’ in the parish of Offchurch 
just east of Leamington, where a ‘‘ Welsh 
Road ”’ is located in the query. 
The village of Galgate, 4 miles south of 
Lancaster, is named, according to Ekwall, 


‘English Place-names,’ from an ancient road 
running northward past Kendal—‘ Gal. 
waithegate’’ about 1190, ‘‘ Galewethegate 


about 1210—‘‘ the Galway road,’’ which is 
said to have been used by cattle-drovers from 
Galway. (But might not this place on what 
is tiow the great highway from Carlisle and 
Scotland have been on the ‘‘ Galloway road,” 
along which cattle and ponies were driven 
southwards? Galwathia, Galwethia, Gal- 
wadia and Galewedia were usual for ‘‘ Gallo- 
way ”’ in the thirteenth century. The native 
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spelling of ‘Galway ”’ is Gaillmhe, gen. of 
Gaillihm; its adjectival form, to qualify a 
man or a road, would be Gaillimheach.) 

W. W. GILL. 


At the reference the Four Crosses Inn near 
Gailey, on Watling Street, was mentioned in 
connection with sheep and cattle drovers 
routes from Wales. My attention has been 
directed to a statement concerning the Roman 
Station of Venonis, two miles north-west of 
the present village Claybrooke, in Leicester- 
shire. This place was at the point of inter- 
section between Watling Street and’ the Foss- 
way and known as High Cross. 

At this point there is at present only a single 
house, which has been, and I believe, continues 
a small inn, frequented chiefly by drovers for 
the accommodation of the cattle brought this way 
out of Wales. 

(‘Iter Britanniarum or that part of the 
itinerary of Antoninus which relates to 
Britain, with a new comment by the Rev. 
Thomas Reynolds, A.M.’ Cambridge Printed 
by J. Burges. Printer to the University. 1799, 
p. 214). ; 

I happen to know High Cross fairly well; 
there are, I believe, one or two small cottages 
to the hamlet, but the inn has either dis- 
appeared, or retired from business, The 
above statement, however, strengthens any 
supposition that Welsh drovers followed the 
old Roman Watling Street as one of their 
routes to distant markets. At the time men- 
tidned, however, 

From Weedon to the lordship of Lilburn 
Watling Street is only a private road, well known 
but made very little use of. It then carries the 
public road between Daventry and Lutterworth 
for a few miles, when it becomes private again, till 
it reaches High Cross near Claybroke. Here the 
turnpike road from Lutterworth to Atherstone 
passes along it, about two miles, in its way to 
Hinkley, and returning again into it about two 
miles from Hinkley continues along it to Ather- 
stone. Beyond this town it is kept in very excel- 
lent repair, though not a turnpike. (Ibid. p. 68, 69). 

It is reasonable to assume that the private 
stretches of this ancient thoroughfare would 
have been accessible to drovers of cattle and 
sheep. 

Besant has recorded the fact that the Bull 
and Last Inn, Highgate Road, North Lon- 
don, is a modern public-house with an ancient 
name, and notes a suggestion that ‘‘ this name 
may have arisen from the fact of its having 
been the last public-house stopped at by the 
drovers bringing their cattle to Smithfield 
Market from the north.’’ (Survey London, 
ee M). A.B. A. 





EASANT FAMILY SURNAMES 
(clxxxii. 316, 362; clxxxiii. 52).—NortH 
Bucks has apparently not seen Guppy’s 
‘Homes of English Family Names,’ a fascin- 
ating work based on researches in the Hun- 
dred Rolls and later records of the kind, 
county and local histories, parish registers, 
and many other sources. It tabulates the 
names of middle and lower class families 
under the counties in which they are of long 
standing, and indexes them with numbers 
showing their respective frequency in each 
county. In the former section, which: consti+ 
tutes the body of the work, notes on parti- 
cular families are prefixed. It is regrettable 
that the remainder of the author’s material, 
as mentioned in his Preface, has never been 
published. Let us trust that the MSS. have 
been preserved and will find an editor some- 


day. W. W. G. 


FOREST WORD: FRITH (elxxxii. 303).— 

This term for a tract of brushwood or 
scrubby woodland (‘‘firth’’ in Scotland), 
appears, in addition to the instances noted, 
in Leek Frith, north-west of the town of 
Leek, Staffs., where little or no woodland now 
survives. It is also contained in the names 
of Frithville, Lincs; Firbank, Westmorland ; 
Firbeck, West Riding ; and Pirbright, Surrey. 
The last was ‘‘ Perifrith,’’ pear-tree wood, in 
the twelfth century, according to Ekwall’s 
‘English Place-names.’ Doubtless scores of 
““friths ”’ could be discovered on maps of a 
sufficiently large scale. The contributor’s mis- 
givings about Taylor’s etymology for 
Fritham, Hants.. are well-grounded, for 
according to Ekwall’s ‘ English Place-names,’ 
the first part of the name represents an O.E. 
word for a water-pipe or trough, here perhaps 
used figuratively for a deep valley, 


W. W. G. 


MUSICAL GHOSTS (clxxxii. 148, 223, 318). 

—The terms of the original enquiry for 
phantom music and vocal chanting in 
churches and abbeys cover Lilleshall Abbey in 
Shropshire, which has a long-standing repu- 
tation for unaccountable sounds. Footsteps 
are heard where no one visibly walks, and a 
bodiless voices intones prayers in an unknown 
language. Even the caretaker’s cottage close 
by has not been exempt from strange noises 
and other disturbing phenomena. A subter- 
ranean passage believed to connect the Abbey 
with Longford Hall, a couple of miles away, 
is also brought into the account. A few years 
ago a concerted attempt was planned to clear 
up these mysteries. The Abbey was to be 
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floodlit—presumably to encourage manifesta- 
tions—and the entrance to the passage was 
to be sought for, The results, if there were 
any, I did not hear. 

W. W. G. 


OBIN RUNAWAY (clxxxii. 304, 361).— 
Robin run-a-hedge or Robin-in-the-hedge 
is a name for ground-ivy in the north-west 
Midlands and Sussex. As the names of 
several other wild plants begin with ‘‘ Robin- 
run-’’ and many with ‘“ Robin’”’ the parti- 
cular name enquired about is likely enough 
to have been at home in England in Eliza‘ 
bethan times. Ground-ivy is also called Run- 
i’-dyke in Cumberland and Westmorland, and 
Runaway-Jack in Gloucestershire and War- 
wickshire—but not Runaway’s-eyes, though 
the speedwell is Bobby’s-eyes in Herts. 


W. W. G. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS (clxxxiii. 21, 56 and references 
there given).—A broad and very useful basis 
for comparison between the working of the 
turnpike trusts and present day highway 
methods is afforded by consideration of the 
various factors involved at these respective 
times. Then, as now, vested interests in road 
traffic operation so far as public passenger 
transport was concerned were by no means 
absent, The stage coach and mail had the 
status of its immediate successor, the railway 
train, and was developing into a great in- 
dustry maintained by vast capital expendi- 
ture. Ancillary to it were the trades of 
coach-builders, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
farriers. The improvement of horse-breeding, 
the regular employment of coachmen and 
guards, the work of the ostlers at the stages 
and the brewers owning taverns (not always 
‘* free’ in those days, it is assumed) benefited 
enormously. The stable staffs and catering 
departments at these great coaching hostelries 
were as busily engaged as any station buffet, 
roadside garage and repair service or petrol 
station with its bewildering range of pumps 
(nowadays relegated to standardised Pool). 
The milling a forage contractors were res- 
onsible for direct supply to the livery and 
bait stables. The private post-chaise answered 
to the privately owned motor car, and, on 
occasion, to the hired taxicab, The heavy- 
wheeled cumbersome and hooded four-wheel 
stage waggon to the 20-ton lorry. Statutory 
regulations governed the measurements and 
width of waggon wheel treads, and thus we are 
able to see some likeness to the far-reaching 
scope of the modern traffic regional commis- 





sioners affecting road users themselves. Until 
quite recently notice boards addressed to those 
in charge of horsed vehicles at the tops of 
hills often threatened that ‘‘ any driver 
descending this hill without a properly 
adjusted skid-pan will be prosecuted.’ These 
notices were set up by the County Councils, 
and perhaps correspond to similar admonish- 
ments made by the turnpike trust direction, 
especially in chalk districts. But any con- 
cern for horses going uphill in regard to bear. 
ing rein adjustments, appears to have been 
relegated to voluntary equestrian welfare 
societies. It would be interesting to learn 
what steps were taken to instil humane feel- 
ings into the minds of erring drivers in the 
turnpike age. 

The former positions of turnpike gates 
which have long since been abolished, are per- 
haps shown by names like Turnpike Farm 
(near North Mimms), Turnpike Lane (Horn- 
sey), Toll Bar Road, Listerdale, near 
Rotherham, Deeping Gate at the intersection 
of the Stamford-Spalding and the Bourne- 
Peterborough roads—an outlying hamlet near 
Market Deeping. Good examples of former 
toll-houses still stand at Arrow (near 
Alcester) at the junction of the Studley and 
Astwood Bank roads near the same Warwick- 
shire town; one between Alcester and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and another, the Millway Toll 
House, in Warwick Road, Stratford. I am 
told that before 1880 pikes were operating as 
close to London as Morden on the Epsom 
Road, and there was at that time a tollbar 
near Sutton along the Brighton road for Ban- 
stead and Reigate. Until quite recently the 
original toll-gate cottages were standing on 
the London-Maidstone road at Ruxley corner 
near Sidcup; Wrotham Heath (opposite 
Royal Oak Inn junction with Westerham 
Road) and Larkfield, near Malling. 

Peyman’s gate, four miles north of Oxford 
on the Woodstock road, where Mr. Verdant 
Green and his friends, returning from Chip- 
ping Norton Steeplechase, were confronted by 
the procter, is now known as the Grapes Inn. 

The Royal Albert Hall, opened in 1871, 
stands on the site of Gore House in the Ken- 
sington Road, occupied by Samuel Wilber- 
force from 1808 to 1821. He wrote: 

We are just one mile from the turnpike at Hyde 
Park Corner, pty | about 3 acres of pleasure 
ground around our house. : 

According to the ‘History of Penkhull’ 
(near Stoke-on-Trent) Trentham Road in that 
parish dated long before the Turnpike Road 
(now called London Road) was cut in 1800. 

An impressive tribute in prose to the 
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aesthetic and philosophic emotions aroused by 
the contemplation of old toll-houses forms the 
subject of an essay entitled ‘ While fields shall 
bloom ’ in ‘ The Face of England,’ by Edmund 
Blunden in the English Heritage Series 
(Longmans, 1932). 

The passage of the London-South Wales 
road through High Street, Oxford, was, until 
recently, marked by a milestone set against 
the wall of Magdalen College. 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 


PLACE NAMES : READY TOKEN: 

DROPSHORT: OLD CARLISLE: OLD 
ABERDEEN (clxxxii. 65, 163, 251).— 
According to the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments Report—Buckinghamshire 
(North) vol. ii, 1913, p. 36, a hamlet named 
Dropshort covers the site of the Roman station 
of Magiovintum, south of Fenny Stratford, 
near Watling Strect, and was so called! after 
a vanished public-house. It is in the parish 
of Little Brickhill. I am informed of a —, 
ing near the Buckingham-Tingewick road 
styled ‘‘ Dropshort Field.”’ 

Old Carlisle (Cumberland) is thus described 
in a ‘‘ List of Towns in Britain where Roman 
Antiquities have been found” in the appen- 
dix to a comment on the Antonine Itinerary, 
published in 1782: 

Lies about a mile south from Wigton upon a 
military way, very large and visible, leading 
directly to Carlisle and the Wall. A great many 
Roman antiquaries have been found here.— 
Horsley. 

Information was asked for on the relative 
foundation dates of the city of Carlisle and 
the village of Old Carlisle, several miles away, 
south of Wigton and the Solway. I see by 
the latest ordnance map that the vicinity of 
Old Carlisle is marked ‘‘ Roman Station,’’ but 
no Latin name of the station is given. This, 
however. implies a title to antiquity. yet the 
city itself, close up by Hadrian’s Wall, in 
the Stanwix quarter, has also been identified 
with a Roman station mentioned in the ‘ An- 
tonine Itinerary,’ variously interpreted as 
“Castra Exploratum” and ‘‘ Luguvallo.”’ 
This circumstance, notwithstanding, is ig- 
nored by the Ordnance map, no mention of 
a Roman station or camp or Latin name 
thereof being shown on the map, either there 
or at Stanwix. 

The name of the city, by the way, re 
appears also in Port Carlisle on the Solway 
shore, in the same way thei Port Glasgow, I 
think evolved on Clydebank. Quite evidently 
a visible response to some extension of trade 
urge fostered by a progressive municipality ? 

Norta Bucks. 








The Library. 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. By 
Herbert Hensley Henson, (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 16s. net.) 


HIS book, written by request, is, says Dr. 

Henson, ‘‘ in no adequate sense an auto- 
biography, but only some reminiscences and 
reflections on my experiences, based for the 
most part on my private Journal,’’ supple- 
mented by many letters. 

My Journal includes a curious and candid 
essay in self-revealing egotism. [Here and elsewhere 
he uses this word not in a bad sense.] I reviewed 
my career, and set down in the record the conflicts 
to which it had committed me, the adversaries 
whose opposition I had provoked, and the affirma- 
tions which I had been led to formulate and 
defend. 

That was said of a particular passage in the 
Journals, but it does define the whole of this 
Retrospect. 

Although this is not the place for it we may 
remark that a catena of the ‘‘ affirmations ’” 
in this book would be illuminative and fruit- 
ful. We hope that theological reviewers may 
supply it. 


Fiction can never afford to be brought 
into competition with fact. Thus the 
Jesuits of Henry and Charles Kingsley, 
confronted with George Tyrrell, with Gerard 
Hopkins, or with Herbert Thurston, make the 
Kingsley inventions look merely absurd or un- 
truthful. It was a fleeting fancy that perhaps 
Bishop Hensley Henson had something of the 
temper of Dean Arabin that brought this re- 
flection into our mind. Trollope’s excellent 
invention of the clergy of Barchester will not 
bear comparison with Dr. Henson’s portraits 
of his colleagues at Westminster. Along with 
a wonderful approximation—all made out of 
the novelist’s intuition—to what may have 
existed or may exist, Trollope gives us some- 
thing as good, he gives us an insight into 
Anthony Trollope. What he cannot give us, 
and what Dr. Henson can and does, are 
scenes of clerical life. Or, rather, portraits 
of clerics. Dr. Henson himself notes: ‘‘ The 
Journal is occasionally marked by personal 
sketches which are, perhaps, worth preserv- 
ing.’? They are; but, even so the one portait 
we can accept without any doubt is the auto- 
biographer’s portrait of himself, not only in 
the touches he puts in consciously but in the 
effect he produces involuntarily. 

He doesn’t suffer fools gladly. The 
brief phrase is his own, but in one place 
he expounds it, polysyllabically : 
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I cannot pretend to be temperamentally well dis- 

posed towards acquiescence in procedures which 
appear to me to be impolite, or irrational, or 
unjust. 
Still, the fools escape with a mere mention, 
although a scathing one. ‘‘ The facile 
applause of an ignoramus like N. is sorry 
compensation for the alienation of an M.”’ 
“* Miss Blank was confused, incoherent, and, 
when intelligible, irrelevant.’’ ‘‘I reflected 
that the Bishop of X was really not worth 
powder and shot.’’ Dr. Henson does not con- 
ceal the names; he cannot: he is writing his- 
tory. But when he deals at full length with 
any one from whom he has suffered, he does 
them careful and generous justice, and says 
that their personal relations, as distinct from 
their ecclesiastical conflicts, were always 
affectionate: it is his own word for Charles 
Gore and the ex-Bishop of London. That this 
affection was real, some words of Dr. Henson’s 
(spoken in quite ancther connexion) will 
make credible : 


I do not care one straw about popularity for I 
know that it is generally purchased by a sacrifice 
of the truth. I know that I love you; if you love 
me, I shall thank you, and my life will be happier ; 
if you are offended with me for my plain speaking, 
I am sorry, but I cannot help it. 


One has to supose that Gore felt in the same 


way. 
Of wey 3 Weston of Zanzibar (of Kikuyo 
r. 


notoriety) Henson wrote in a contribu- 
tion to the biography of Weston : 

It was impossible not to feel his charm even 
when one execrated his bigotry... Something 
should be said of his passionate love for souls, 
which lifted him above his fanatical obsessions, 
and carried him into the company of the greater 
Saints. 

To the same effect Dr. Henson wrote of 
““General ’’? William Booth, in a review of 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s life of the General. 

Of one of his own friendships which began 

in 1885 and which still continues, he writes: 


No two men could be more unlike in aspect, 
temperament, intellectual habit, and ecclesiastical 
outlook, yet we drew together, and have never gone 
apart. I used to describe him as a Brazil nut, con- 
cealing a generous character under a hard shell. He 
often tried me much, and I cannot doubt that I 
tried him more. 


The book is a chronicle of ecclesiastical con- 
flicts, one crowding upon another, but so in- 
evitable that to us it would never have 
occurred to call Dr. Henson ‘‘ a stormy pet- 
rel ’’ except that he himself quotes the silly 





phrase without resentment. What we thin 

it might have occurred to us to say is that he 
has ‘‘ the cross-bench mind,’’ but he himself” 
has said that more. than once. 


I hate and deplore religious division. Every 
High Churchman [in 1903] concludes that I must” 
be a rigid “ Catholic.” I exalt individual re 
sponsibility and freedom. Every Dissenter c 
me as an ally. “But I am in neither camp 
“* cross-bench ”’ man, abhorrent to all good pa 
sans everywhere. 


Declining an invitation from Lady Wim 
borne, who thought she had secured a sup 
porter, he wrote: Ps 


I am not at all a “‘ good Protestant” in the 
conventional sense, and you would find me extra: 
ordinarily unsatisfactory. e 


But the ‘‘cross-bench mind’”’ is the only 
one that we ourselves can respect, however 
much we may admire and enjoy its opposites, 

We have distinguished between the touches 
Dr. Henson consciously puts to his portrait, 
and the effect he involuntarily produces, but 
these are not at variance. He writes from 
what is perhaps an unusual self-knowledge. 


Nature had endowed me with a sceptical intel 
lect, a sensitive conscience, a considerable powsl of 
self-expression in lucid and incisive speech, and & 
warm heart. I was fastidious, critical, argumenta- 
tive, and intolerant of opposition, an unpleasant 
and unusual youth, but perhaps not wholly uninter 
esting and unlovable. , 


If you want the key to the indiscretions charged 
against me you will find it in what 1 can but describe 
as a Quixotic honesty . ..a motive which might 
fairly be called chivalrous. 

He 


Not all the conflicts were theological. 
flung himself into the Putumayo arena. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At clxxxii. 284, col. 1, 1. 35, for “ Eastyn ” read 
Estyn; col. 2, last line, for ‘* English ” read Non. 
Celtic. At p. 298, col. 1, 1. 24, for ‘ same as 
read same time as; p. 348, col. 1, 1. 24, for “bush 
read burh, and for “ Hereford- ” read Hertford-; 
p. 362, col. 2, Il. 8 and 11 from foot, for “Corder” 
read Carder; p. 363, col. 1, 1. 29, for “Subsceiva 
read Subsecive; 1. 14 from foot, for “ Chrisopher” 
read Christopher. Z 

At clxxxiii. 1, col. 2, 1. 8, for “‘ had so fed” read 
had not so fed; p. 30 (s.v. Corrigenda), for 
** clxxii.” read clxxxii. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 
THE MANAGER will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any address 
friends which readers may like to send to 
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